
Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 



1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Nato’s defence spending 
remains tough issue 


Ijonnooetfiijejlilgtnitlttt . 

C omplaints by the USA that the 
Nato allies in Europe are not pny- 
ing (heir share of defence spending 
continue. 

The sting has often been taken out 
of the criticism by statistics and rea- 
soned argument. 

Hut Europeans are now finding it 
increasingly difficult to stomach the 
accusations. 

Following the Nalo Defence Minis- 
ters meeting this unpalatable topic is 
bound to find its way onto the ugeuda 
of the spring meeting of Nato’s For- 
eign Ministers in Madrid this month. 

A solution is not In sight. In fact, the 
more Americans are forced to reduce 
J fteir d.niuciPUsU high budget doluu 
as well ns their defence spending, the 
greater Washington'* pressure on their 
European allies will be to fill the 
resultant gaps in the western defence 
system and take a greater share of the 
common burden. 

The fanners whose livelihood is 
threatened in the American mid-west 
and the assembly workers in Detroit 
whose jobs are threatened by Euro- 
pean Community imports do not yet 
seem to have noticed that the Euro- 
peans have already done so. 

European defence spending has 
been slowly but surely increasing over 
the past 15 years. 

The US defence budget, on the 
other hand, has fluctuated a lot under 
the Ford, Carter, and Reagan admin- 
istrations. Per capita defence spending 
over this time in the USA has fallen by 
three per cent. 

There is every indication that the 
USA is going to find it extremely diffi- 
cult to meet defence spending targets 
in futur e, 

cut 

five years. 

Americans can stilt underpin their 
demands on European allies by point- 
ing towards the fact that they spend 
6.5 per cent of their GNP on defence,, 
as opposed to a figure of only 3.5 per; 
cent in Europe. 

These figures, however, present a 
distorted picture. 

The USA's defence budget has to; 
cover the military commitments' of n| 
superpower, including nuclear inter-; 
continental missiles, SDJ research, the 1 
costs. o[ military advisers in Honduras, 
pir bases on the Philippines and GIs.in 
Berlin. - 

In Europe, on the other hand, Euro- ; 
peans provide 95 per cenl of all divi-: 


sions, 90 per cenl of the artillery, and 
NO per cent of the tanks. 

Europeans have assumed (heir fair 
slmre of tasks, costs and risks. Their 
share of the contributions made to the 
alliance is .substantial. 

It hasn't so much been the military 
officials in the Pentagon who have 
kept on raising the burden-sharing 
issue, but the US politicians in the pre- 
sidential election campaign. 

In politics, however, psychology is 
sometimes more important than facts. 

Tilings such as the sending home of 
the *1 1 (1st US squadron from Spain and 
the unnecessary and provocative deci- 
sion by the Danish parliament not to 
allow warships equipped with nuclear 
weapons to sail into Danish ports have 
noticeably annoyed the American 
public. 

The incoming Nato secretary -gene r- 
■il. Man I red W.'.rner. who will be tak- 
ing U|» til J*.. I in bib t III. I U 1 ■tin' If 

find it easy to prevent the dispute over 
burden-sharing fr«»in having an 
adverse e fleet on the alliance. 

I le can hardly count on getting more 
money for the military. The European 
taxpayer will find it difficult to under- 
stand why he should pay more money 
for armament at a time of increasing 
detente. 

Even after medium-range nuclear 
missiles have been scrapped in Europe 
it would be wrong to jump for joy. 

The military superiority of the War- 
saw Pact, especially in the expensive 
field of conventional forces, still rep- 
resents a threat to Europe. 

The Europeans must try to prevent a 
gradual loss of their defensive capabil- 
ity. 

This could be done by allocating 
funds more efficiently and stepping up 
military cooperation in the alliance. 

A decisive aspect, however, is to 
complement the reduction of medium- 
range missiles Ijy ensuring disarma- 
ment in t*he conventional field. 

po wc^and ^?o *m6re'ltnbil- 

ity. * > • , 

Both Americans and Europeans 
cnnnut afford not to make progress in 
this field. Thomas (Jack 

(Himnuvcischc Atlgcmrinc. H June IVRH)’ 



Nato foreign ministers meet In Madrid. From left Leo Tlndemans (Belgium), 
Han8-Dletrlch Genscher (Germany) and Hans van den Broek (Holland). «i‘i« n-- .tpn 

Foreign ministers look at 
security, Soviet reforms 


N ato Foreign Ministers began their 
spring meeting in Madrid by dis- 
cussing the Warsaw Pact countries, 
especially the Soviet Union. 

Interest focused on its approach to 
economic problems and on the implic- 
ations of Gorbachov’s reforms. 

The outgoing Nato secretory-general. 
Lord Carrington, warned alliance part- 
ners not to risk chances of further prog- 
ress in Easi-West relations by exagge- 
rating efforts towards detente. 

Carrington stressed that the retention 
of the vital transatlantic alliance, adequ- 
ate defence capability and a balanced 
policy of negotiation with the Soviet 
Union and its partners are absolutely 
essential. 

Success so far would not have been 
possible without a firm and united 
stance. 

This had to be made clear to an impa- 
tient public which expected rapid head- 
way on disarmament; 

The difficulties facing Nato, especial- 
ly (hat of how. .tp share defence costs, 
were not dealt with directly during ttii 
first day. 

But differences of opinion between 
Britain and the USA had already sur- 
faced during a dinner 1 on the evening 
before the meeting. ‘ 11 . 


Jranffurtfr^llgemeine 
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During the dinner, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the ihree western powers in Ber- 
lin discussed Germany and Berlin with 
the Bonn Foreign Minister, Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher. 

Britain criticised the American inten- 
tion to establish nn additional 21 daily 
flights to and from Berlin. 

US Secretary of State, George Shultz, 
indicated that Washington would, if 
necessary, go it alone and develop a 
national flight schedule. 

Italy’s Foreign Minister Andreolli 
stayed in Rome to attend the debate in 
the Italian parliament on whether Italy 
should accept the demand by Nato Def- 
ence Ministers that the 410st Tactical 
Fighter-Bomber Squadron of the US 
Air Force previously stationed ,r hcnr 
Madrid should now be stationed, in Ila- 
ly.> m- • 

The squadron has to leave Spain next 
year.. The biggest problem is financing 
any transfer to Italy. 

During the meeting of Nato Defence 
Ministers in Brussels in May rumours 
circulated that the DM87 1m would be 
taken from thp Nato's financing fund for 
ihd Nma infrastructure programme. 
This, apparently, is not true. 

• The truth was thni the American Def- 
ence Secretary agreed to fhis idea, but 
thrft thb Brussels mcotlng : waR unable < 0 . 
deeidev ■ y. 1 . 

. It fil^o failed to reach agreement on, 
fixing 1 . the extent of 1 contributions, tri be , 
macrono ihe Nplo infrastructure pro- 
irt 1 990 and ) 99 1 . , y j • f 

, ’ '' YPrtrtkfurtCf A)lgfrtid/ioZciluog : 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Schultz and the 
mission in 
Middle East 

U S Secretary of State, George Shultz, 
returned from his fourth Middle Ustsi 
mission empty-handed. 

Despite his characteristic optimism (“1 
hope l Inn [ gel nnuthcr chance during my 
period in office") the smiles cannot dis- 
guiscdlic fact that all the effort was to no 
avail. 

Even Shultz, n man with tremendous 
tenacity find patience, has been forced to 
admit that the will to overcome the age-old 
Middle I Last conflict seems to he on the 
wane. 

If even the best intentions fail to hour 
fmil a twofold question arises: Why has 
George Shultz adopted the role of a Don 
Uuixole and wliat lessons can be learnt 
from his quadruplicate failure? 

The answer to the first question is obvi- 
ous. The reason for the Shultz mission was 
the Palestinian intifada, the mass uprising 
against Israel's occupation of the West 
Hank and (hi /a Strip which liegnn last 
Dcccmticjr. 

it was often the predominant news fea- 
ture oil American TV and spread an 
atmosphere of crisis wliieh virtually 
demanded some kind of historical peace- 
keeping feat. 

After all, following the Yom Kippur war 
Many Kissinger negotiated disengage- 
ment agreements ( 1975); a few years later 
Jimmy Carter helped shape the famous 
peace agreement between Cairo and Jer- 
usalem (1970). 

These Tea is were both an incentive and 
commitment for Shultz. 

Admittedly, he may have overlooked 
one of the diplomatic truths formulated in 
a book oil Camp David by Jimmy Carter's 
Middle East adviser, William Quandt: 

“American leadership was undoubtedly 
a necessary albeit nut sufficient precondi- 
tion fur success. The disputants had to he 
willing to reach agreement. " 

This insight also provides an answer to 
the second question: what does the failure 
of the Shultz mission imply for the future? 

First and foremost, care must be taken 
not (o succumb to the temptation of con- 
fusing the jmvejffwith the product Diplo- 
matic actionism should not be expected to 
achieve more than rendered attainable by 
the constellation of interests of the con- 
flicting parties. 

Brokers con only mediate if their clients 
are genuinely interested in a deal, and if 
(he compromise seems more uccep table 
than the status quo. 

The fact ihnl George Shultz was gener- 
ally confronted by rejection, ranging from 
polite to disdainful, shows that, unfortu- 
nately, no one was willing tn give what the 
other jide demanded ns a minimum price. 

It also shows (hat — irrespective of inti- 
fada — many of those involved ill the con- 
flict feel that i he present situation is asso- 
ciated with less rinks than u deal in which 
high costs must already be paid today for 
uncertain profits which can only he reaped 
tomorrow. 

Camp David worked because the deal 
luid greater incentive. 

Auwur Sadat was weary of the burden 
of war, and the “profits" of the deal looked 
good: the entire Israeli-occupied Sinai. 

The Israelis didn't need the desen pen- 
insula and wns keen on (wncc with an 
Arab country which jxised the biggest 
strategic threat to their security. 
Furthermore, Jimmy Carter was able 


Gandhi visit to Germany opens 
a long-overdue link 


right from the .start to negotiate with two 
lenders, Sadat and Begin, who were the 
undisputed heads of government in their 
respective countries. 

In the end, both lenders were ahlc tn 
present themselves as the winners of (lie 
Camp David agreement. The rich harvest 
had been reaped and, despite comprimise, 
sacred national interests respected. 

None of these conditions exist in 1 988. 

Damascus would have to abandon its 
role ns radical objector, hut the regaining 
of the Golan heights is not apparently an 
important enough factor. 

King Hussein would have m long hist 
make a decision — either to support nego- 
tiations with or without the PLO and for 
or against a claim to the West Bank. 

Since his coronation in 1952, however, 
lie has learnt (hat a clear course can he 
deadly. The PLO at any rate is unable to 
make up its mind. It remains trapped 
between the promotion of its revolution- 
ary image and pragmatic politics which 
would recognise Israel's right to exist. 

And (he Israelis? Although a growing 
number want to shed the harden of rule 
over non-Israelis even more people nre 
convinced lliut peace cannot he bought 
with land. 

They see only the sacrifice and not the 
possible gain. The politicians are loo weak 
to he able to push through the compro- 
mise at home. 

Neither Peres nor Shamir are Begin; 
Hussein could at most take action under 
the Ice of u united Arab world (which is 
Utopian); and Yassir Arafat, the nominal 
chairman of a divided Pl.Q. is too weak to 
actually conic lo an arrangement with 
Israel. 

George Shultz deserves tremendous 
respect for continuing to lilt at windmills 
despite all this. 

Perhaps he has prevented worse by 
doing so. 

it looks. however, as if he has brought 
America's prestige to hear in this conflict 
at the wrong time and that his mission 
created deceptive hopes which spared the 
conflicting parlies front facing up to harsh 
realities. In line with the motto: "America 
will fix it.” 

Shultz himself described the main less- 
on at the end of his fourth mission: 

‘■The most important thing is for every- 
one lo shake off illusions and realise that 
extreme dreams cannot come true.” 

Josef J off e 

(SuddeultcbcZci lung. Munich. W June 1988} 


W hen India's Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, began his first official visit 
to (he Federal Republic of Germany, his 
country was described as an “interesting 
partner". 

When he left Bonn after his three-day 
visit Chancellor Kohl announced that the 
relationship between the two countries 
had improved substantially. 

This is not the usual diplomatic soft- 
soap. In view of the fact that (here was vir- 
tually no relationship at all before the visit 
the use of the word “mi hst initially" says a 
great deal. 

Gandhi's visit was ‘long overdue. At 
long hist the two countries got to know 
each other better or, as the officialese ver- 
sion pul it, “the climate has become much 
warmer." 

Now, the relationship is not limited to 
the exchange of courtesies. The exten- 
sion of economic ties and the intensifica- 
tion of political dialogue arc on the ugen- 
dn. 

Politically, this means regular consult- 
ations at foreign minister level and 
between dose advisers of both govern- 
ment leaders. 

Economically, and this was the main 
aspect of the visit, (his means (hat the head 
of an Indian government fur the first lime 
openly called for more foreign private 
investments. 

“We welcome extensive foreign invest- 
ments in fields which are beneficial for our 
economy and will help us achieve our 
long-term goals," said Gandhi. 

I Ic emphasised that India is determined 
lp keep pac? with, today's technological 
revolution >o .is In eliniin.iie as imicn 
poverty as possible by the year 2000. 

In Gandhi's opinion, the key to this tru- 
ly ambitious objective is technology. He 
hopes that Bonn will help him acquire it. 

Gandhi's .speech to leading representa- 
tives of German industry', therefore, was 
one of the most important aspects of the 
visit. 

The impression he gave was of an 
extremely self-confident, composed, and 
likeable young man, who praised his coun- 
try as a major market of the future in a 
stable political environment. 


He promised greater flexibility and less 
bureaucratic obstacles to investments. 

In other words, the Germans can expect 
to receive the same preferential treatment 
as the Japanese in future. 

With a glance at the new Indian ambas- 
sador in Bonn, Madhaven, he said: 

“That is why we have brought our man 
who was previously in Tokyo to Bonn, and 
you will benefi (from this fact." 

Following the disillusionment in China 
West German industry certainly hopes so. 1 

India’s long-term potential is no less 
impressive than China’s. 

German firms, however, still hnve Iheii 
doubts abuut the promised liberalisation. 

Complaints about the enormous diffi- 
culties involved when doing business with 
India relate to cooperation in all sectors. 

Although Gandhi promised to help 
remove the administrative barriers there 
were no specific commitments. 

What is more, he couldn’t make surA . 
commitments even if lie wanted to. 

Although an Indian Prime Minister 
rules like an absolute monarch the omnip- 
otent bureaucracy in India has even grea- 
ter powers. 

Even tiic reformer Rajiv Gandhi needs 
bureaucratic backing in push through his 
high-flying plans. 

Despite all the enthusiasm about a new 
start, therefore, a mood of wait and see 
still prevails. 

During the visit, however, the Indian 1 ' 
suddenly realised that the single market 
envisaged for the European Community in 
1992 will represent the most important 
economic zone in the world. 

Fur countries winch want in move out 
ol their isolation this opens up new per- 
spectives. 

This also applies to the relationship 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Germans made it clear to their 
Indian guests that, in their capacity as the 
motor of European unification, they are 
the right partner. 

This could be a pivotal point for a com- 
pletely new chapter in the development of 
German-lndian relations. 

Gabriele Vensky 

(Hannoversche Allgcmcinc, 9 June 1988) 


H ungary can count itself lucky. The 
Magyars have already gone through 
what still lies ahead for other East Bloc 
countries — a change in the Politburo 
leadership. 

The replacement of Janus Kadar by 
Karoly Grosz in Budapest almost auto- 
matically draws attention lo the other par- 
ly leaders in Moscow's sphere of influence. 

The biological limits to a person's crea- 
tive power referred to by Grosz also apply 
lo diem all, even though Grosz only had 
76-year-old Kadnr in mind when he made 
(he remark. 

With the exception of Mikhail Gorba- 
chov, the socialist states urc ruled hy a 
hunch of old men. 

All other liuM Bloc leaders have, 
reached an nge at which German civil ser- 
vice luw would have king since sent (hem 
into retirement. 

The Bulgarian leader, Tudor Zhivkov, 
is 77, Erich lioncekcr (East Germany) is 
76. Nicolne Ceauscxcii (Rumania) is 70, 
Milos Jakes (Czechoslovakia), who 
replaced 75-year-okJ Gustav Husak six 
months ago, is 06, and Wojciecli Janizels- 
ki (Poland) is 65. 

In view of their ages, therefore, some of 
these leaders can be expected to suffer the 
same fate as Janos Kadar, although a 


East European 
inertia looks 
less inert 

changing of the guard iii Bucharest, Sofia 
or East Berlin is unlikely to take place as It 
did in Budapest. 

In Hungary the lender- was all too clear- 
ly ousted from power. 

Apart from the events in Hungary, a 
change which seems likely in Moscow 
could hnve an impact on the other Eastern 
European states. 

If the proposals of the Soviet Commun- 
ist Party Central Committee are accepted 
at the forthcoming party conference in 
Moscow there would be a further, argu- 
ment for a change m the top of the parly 
tree. 

According to the proposals no single 
person should be allowed to carry out pol- 
itical functions for more than two election 
periods (ten years). 

Some of the parly leaders in Eastern 
Europe have been in power for decades. 
Will they be able la Ignore the new Soviet 


model? Sooner or later a major transition 
can be expected at leadership level. | 

This will be more than just the tradi- 
tional changing of faces. Mikhail Gorba- 
chov has shown that new politicians*® 1 
also introduce new policies. „. r i 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the current party leaders in Eastern ; 
Europe are, to varying degrees, reluctant 
to go along with more perestroika and ; 
glasnost. When the old men of’ Easters 
Europe do resign or are forced to step 
Continued oh page 3 
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SECURITY 


German alliance with Britain an often 
under-rated fact of strategic life 


A sk any German which countries he 
feels are his own country's most 
important allies and he will probably 
say the United States and France. Bri- 
tain is rarely mentioned. 

Bonn Chancellors, beginning with 
Konrad Adenauer, have never deve- 
loped relationships with statesmen in 
London anywhere near as strong ns 
those with de Gnulle, Giscard and Mit- 
terrand. 

And British governments liuvc rarely 
attached great importance to emphasis- 
ing Anglo -German relations. 

Bonn and Paris have never shied 
away from popularising their bilateral 
relationship. 

Accordingly, the joint manoeuvre 
Keeker Span between German and 
French troops was given more publicity 
that the Lionheari manoeuvre, even 
though Ihe British manoeuvre was an 
important test for the viability of the 
strategy for defending Germany. 

During ihe Lionheari manoeuvre the 
military presence of Brilish troops was 
jacked up from 65,000 to 1 30,000 with- 
in just a few days. 

In the German media the French nuc- 
lear weapons and their relevance to 
German security are a frequent topic of 
discussion. Not so the British nuclear 
weapons. 

it is worth mentioning that London 
does not hear any grudges against the 
luck of understanding and indeed the 
disapproval sln»vvu h\ a huue p.m "t ih*' 
"German public following the recapture 
■ >l die Falkland Islands. 

I he Germans in particular, in their 
exposed situation, should in fact value 
an ally which does not let itself be inti- 
midated by a foreign invasion if it has 
the means to defend itself. 

The Brilish contribution to common 
security is substantial. The British con- 
tingent of allied troops in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is the second lar- 
gest (only the US contingent is larger). 

In Berlin. Britain has commitments as 
a protecting power and has played a 
vital role there ever since the Berlin air- 
lifl. 

Anglo-German military cooperation 
is closer and more varied than most 
people realise. 

It encompasses such important sys- 
tems as the Tornado aircraft, the Nato 

Continued from page 2 

down their political and ideological lines 
of policy will also be questioned. 

Hust cm.EiiMDean'couiitries a r e ont he 
verge orTaPTOerari^PRiWlBTOsKmpr- 
ing those in the Soviet Union. 

When doubts arc cost in the motherland 
of socialism on principles which have 
endured for decades the trend is hardly 
likely to stop at the borders of the other 
socialist states, li is hurd u> predict which 
way individual countries will go. 

If Moscow d(1ows its future policies 
towards its socialist allies lo be guided by 
“principles or equal rights, independence 
ami non-intervention'' {its called for in the 
.Soviet Cemru! Committee's “theses”) there 
will be greater differentiation, possibly lib- 
eralisation, within llie socialist system. 

For a long time it looked as if little 
would change in Eastern Europe. This 
inertia -may soon be a thing of the past. 

Heinz Verfurih 

■ (Rolncr SlikU-Anzcigcr, Cologne, 9 June 1988) 


Jraitffurtcr^llflctncinr 
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frigate, howitzers, ABM missiles and a 
great deal of joint research. 

In a study by the Deutsche Gesell- 
schafi fur Auswqrtige Politik and l lie 
Royal Institute for Foreign Affairs on 
Anglo-German security policy coopera- 
tion this relationship is called the “silent 
alliance”. 

it could also he described as the 
underrated ullinncc, or to use Bluclter’s 
words a belle alliance, for common 
security in Europe. 

In order to assess the value of our 
British ally a look should be taken at 
Britain's exemplary influence on the 
other allies. 

Britain assumes the role of multiplier. 
Its contribution to the alliance and its 
traditional role as a moderator in Euro- 
pean conflicts helps create a bond 
between other allies. 

This aspect needs to be explained in 
greater detail. 

Washington may regard Germany as 
the most important territory in Europe. 

However, no country is so close and 


so casy-io-undcrstand in Europe for the 
Americans than Britain. 

American tourists feel a greater 
attachment to Stratford-on-Avon than, 
say. Heidelberg. 

Churchill and his successors may 
have overinterpreted the “special rela- 
tionship” to Washington in the British 
interest. Yet the special relationship 
does exist. 

No leader of n European government, 
for example, could translate “Europe" 
for the American president better thnn 
the Brilish Prime Minister. 

Twice during this century America 
intervened in Europe, above ull, to pro- 
tect Britain. 

The Americans, anti (Ids is connected 
with the shared language, will trust 
Europeans ;is long as it can trust the 
British. 

The catalytic impact of our British 
ally goes even further. 

The stationing of the British Rhine 
Army in Germany has greater political 
value than the mere presence of the four 
divisions. 

Via this corps the Brilish command is 
linked with Nalo via nu army group and 
an air fleet. 

It thus represents the military protec- 
tion of northern Germany. 


in the foreign policy field Britain is 
the “natural” spokesman for the smaller 
northern European nations, the Bel- 
gians, the Dutch, the Danes and the 
Norwegians. 

The Americans assure them all the 
protection of a world power. 

Following the experience of the other 
Europeans in two world wars, however, 
the Brilish keep the alliance together 
nlong with the Germans. 

Has this been fully understood as a 
fact of life for the alliance in Bonn? 

This relationship is extremely import- 
ant for both countries. 

For British politics, which does not 
differ from French politics in this 
respect, the presence of troops in Ger- 
many is needed in order to be taken into 
account when Ihe superpowers get 
together over a mnp of Europe. 

A close and fostered relationship to 
both France and Britain makes sure that 
Bonn’s interests arc properly perceived, 
whether in the alliance or vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

Cooperation in the Anglo- ITanco- 
German triangle, as a kind of “Euro- 
pean pillar", is politically more eo li- 
st ructive, more effective, more influen- 
tial in Washington, anti more acceptable 
in terms of the alliance than any oilier 
combination. 

It would be worthwhile to invest the 
kind the energy and devote the kind of 
attention to the Anglo-German rela- 
tionship which Bonn already takes fur 
granted in Franco- German relations. 

<'!ihither < rilh^en 

(i-r;inkfuMi'i AlkcinciiK /cmini: 
fur IU*ut will. m«l. 7 tun*.' 


T he INF treaty is in force. Moscow 
ami Washington are now commit- 
ted in 'ir.ippini! their tiled ium -ranee 
miMiLcs. . 

The start of disarmament is not the 
only positive result of the Pershing de- 
bate ol the early eighties. 

The revitalisation of the European 
Community is also one of the lasting 
side effects. 

In 1982 the French president, Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, feared that Germany 
was moving out of western integration 
under the pressure of the peace move- 
ment and sections of the SPD. 

He sought ways of intensifying 
Bonn's links with the West. Bonn Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl fell much the same. 

Without the political will of these two 
politicians the European Community 
would not be marching towards a single 
frontier- free common market. 

Whether this objective is achieved by 
the end of 1992 or at a later stage is 
beside the point. The trend is irreversi- 
ble. 

Further steps towards integration will 
almost automatically follow. 

For Kohl integration in the West is 
absolutely essential. 

.^i'T^d&ite for greater German influ- 
ence isi not th£ only reason for his 
attempts to get Germans appointed to 
top inter nat ional posts, such os Nato 
secretary-general or president of the 
European Commission. 

The aim is to turn the attention of 
German citizens lo their country's role 
in western institutions. 

The snmc consideration ensured the 
support of Washington, London and 
Paris for the appointment of Manfred 
Worrier us ihe alliance see ret ary 'gener- 
al. ■ - • . ' I • - : ; ' 

• The fact that litis decision was 
opposed by; the other partners may 
.make, it easier for the : Frenchman 
Jacques Delors to gain the support of 
the Twelve for. an .extension of his pre- 
sidency of the European Commission. 


The changing 
nature 
of Ostpolitik 

Despite his major role in the progress 
made in the European Community and 
in the Nato alliance — the latter thanks 
to the missile deployment since 1983 — 
Kohl is still not held in such high esteem 
by Moscow as his predecessor in office. 
Helmut Schmidt. 

This is certainly not only due to the 
remarks made by the Chancellor in cer- 
tain interviews. 

The overriding objective of Mikhail 
Gorbachov's foreign policy was initially 
to make as much headway as possible in 
the field of greater understanding with 
the western superpower over disarma- 
ment and detente while President Rea- 
gan is still in office. 

There was no role for Bonn; as 
opposed to Schmidt, Kohl did not have 
to keep on desperately trying to bring 
the superpowers back lo the negotiating 
table. The willingness lo talk was 
already there. 

Moscow's last unsuccessful attempt 
to weaken Bonn's western ties was made 
by breaking off the Geneva INF negoti- 
ations in 1983. 

The resilience of Bonn's western inte- 
gration is undoubtedly an important 
prerequisite for the future steps towards 
! disarmament Gorbachov envisages. , 

1 Were a massive withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Enst Germany and Cze- 
choslovakia to sooner or inter {rigger an 
Emotional tide of German dreams of 
reunification the implications for the 
fenfire “European House” would be 
unpredictable. ; . 1 

; Moscow’s admission of an East Bloc 
armed forces superiority Is probably 
connected, with Ihe realisation that. a 


withdrawal of L 1 ^ troupx Trum tier main 
is not even desirable. 

This probably explains wh\ Mu-cow 
hii.s been vety reMumwd hi tt- iciii.iik- 
on the creation of a nuclear-free zone in 
Central Europe and left the making ol 
plans up to the smaller Warsaw Pact 
countries and the West German advo- 
cates of the idea. 

The Comecon declaration in which 
West Berlin is recognised as a part of the 
European Community is further proof 
that Moscow in fact wants Bonn to 
strengthen its western ties so ensure the 
eastern integration of East Germany. 

Just as Chancellor Willy Brandt creat- 
ed the basis for his Ostpolitik via agree- 
ment with French president Georges 
Pompidou about the intensification and 
enlargement of the European Commun- 
ity in 1969 the twin-track approach will 
remains the only promising strategy for 
Bonn's future foreign policy. 

integration in the West without ambi- 
guities is essential for East-West 
detente as well as for disarmament. 

This does not mean that Bonn cannot 
play on active role in the foreign policy 
cooperation of the European Commun- 
ity and Nato vyith Us special knowledge 
of Eastern Europe. 

However, the crises which confront 
the East Bloc it ales are Inherenyo thfe 
system.. Neither the economic strength 
of Germany nor (hat of the European 
Community can overcome them. 

Certain West German attempts to 
effect stabilisation & la Mcuornlch “for 
the sake of peace” are very unpopular 
with Bonn's western partners. 

Admittedly, almost everything in the 
European Community and in Nato 
1 cou)d be blocked hy Bonn. j 

' However, iti the community of demj- 
oc rmic states' -r os shown by the discus}- 
sion of the trade pact between Hungary 
and the; European Community — fevefl 
Bonn chariot impose its will on other 
partners. Erich Hauser , 

.. (FreaMurigrRunUj^hBu, 4 Juno 19H8) 
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Young Bavarian on the rise, armed with a 
sharp tongue and an appetite for conflict 


■ PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


This article on Peter Gauweiler, a 
yuung but already con I rovers! a I Bavar- 
ian politician, was written for the Bonn 
daily, Die Welt, by Peter Schiuulz. 


P eter Guuwciler, 38, is the youngest 
member of the Bavarian Until Cabin- 
et. He is not a minister, hut holds the rank 
of “st$le secretary." 

Despite his relative youth, lie lias al- 
ready developed a habit of catching head- 
lines gnd his reputation is now such that he 
is in demand as a speaker not only within 
Bavaria but all over the country. 

Guuwciler, naturally n nicmlwr of the 
C hristian Social Union, the Bavarian 
hrnncli of the Christian Democrat conser- 
vative union, is regarded us the political 
grandson of the Bavarian party boss, 
iranz Josef Strauss. 

In his office, Gmnvciicr is ready to 
leave. He removes t lie jacket he wears dur- 
ing the day and dons a loose green-grey 
costume jacket, trots down the broad stair- 
way of the Interior Ministry and drives nFf 
in his dark-blue BMW. He is off to make a 
.speech ni Duchnii, north of Munich. 

As l lie car rolls through the sluggish 
rush-hour traffic, Guuwciler uses the car 
telephone in talk to colleagues in the fin- 
ance Ministry about compensation for 
flood -water damage victims. 

The BMW does not stand out in the 
streets of the Bavarian capital. Neither is it 
accompanied by a security escort. Once, 


CSU politicians liked U> drive with n blue 
light on the car roof. Gauweiler’s is in the 
hoot. The less conspicuous the car, (lie 
better. He doesn’t like bodyguards. He 
thinks that in many eases die system of 
personal security has deteriorated to n .sta- 
tus symbol. 

When the police visited him recently to 
talk about security, he snid simply: “I am 
not in danger, I am dangerous.'' 

It was a typical Gnuivcilcr sentence, one 
that lenves the listener to wrestle with the 
poser of how much is serious and how 
much ironic. 

He doesn't like Idling everyone know 
everything and, like his mentor, Strauss , 
prefers it if both friend and enemy come 
up against surprises now and again. 

Guuwciler is a lawyer who studied un- 
der Rupert Scliuli', who is the new Bonn 
Defence Minister (rcplncing Manfred 
Wdrner, who is taking Lord Carrington's 
place us Secretary General of Nato). 

Gauweiler has hccoiuc, after Strauss, 
the most welt-known of Bavarian's politi- 
cians both inside and outside Bavaria and 
the politician with apparently the brightest 
future of any ofSirauss’ proteges. 

And over the past few months, no one 
has been more talked about in the cabinet 
Ilian its youngest member. 

The ear is now outside the city limits 
and is approaching Dachau. A police ear 
joins them and accelerates to the front as 
escort. Gauweiler grabs a second tele- 
phone and soys politely but firmly: “Not 


quite so fast, please." What he regards as a 
decrease in driving standards worries him 
and he wants to set an example by driving 
with self-discipline. 

But now his thoughts arc elsewhere. It is 
raining this evening and that raises n hu- 
man question for politicians: will anyone 
brave the weather to turn up to hear him 
speak? 

It comes as a surprise that such a 
thought would even enter his head. His 
name is a household one, like p popular 
brand-name product; And his popularity 
has now outstripped that of nearly all his 
party colleagues. Magazines splash his 
photograph across their front pages and 
hope for a boost in sales. 

Gmiweiler's rapid rise has caused some 
jealousy within the ranks of the CSU parli- 
amentary parly, which he is still not a 
member of, and his energetic campaign on 
the issue of Aids, on which lie is a hawk, 
has provoked a lot of criticism. 

Walking around the corridors of the 
Munich assembly building you might think 
from what was said thnt he hardly had n 
friend in the place. This is probably con- 
nected with the fact Unit lie couldn't care 
less uhnui the opinions of others, that he 
doesn't want to he liked by everybody and 
that sometimes he speaks as if he is bark- 
ing out orders. 

He has an aura of powerful authority. It 
is an aura that is strengthened through his 
close association with Strauss, whom he 
often meets for a nvissnvrst and a chat. 

teiUB-M? Jtofr fcar< : d ° r hated, 
one Hung is certain: he is si night after. Par- 
ty colleagues by the dozen want him to ap- 
pear in their constituencies; and when it is 
announced that he is coming, the halls fill 
up. 

Last year, fur example, he appeared in 
the constituency of Health Minister Rita 
Sussmulli. who is a liberal on the issue of 
Aids. He filled the hall although she was 
not there. 

He enjoys the cut and thrust and the 
rough 'n tumble of combat. He liked being 
invited to a debate in Bonn where he was 
able to test his mettle against a political 
opponent. North Rhine- Westphalia’s Inte- 
rior Minister. Herbert Schnoor, who is a 
Social Democrat. 

Gamveiler's office says invitations come 
from alt over Germany. Only a small pro- 
portion can be accepted. One of those ac- 
cepted was last month at the small centre 
of Rosrath, near Cologne, which the head 
of the local CDU described as “usually a 
peaceful place." 

When Gauweiler was due to appear, nil 
hell broke loose. Rowdies tried To storm 
the hall hefore the meeting and they wel- 
comed the Bavarian guest on the street 
outside with n rumpus nod cries* of “Hcil, 
heiler, Gauweiler!" One hissed at him: 
“Why don't you piss off” '< 

Wus he afraid? He snys he has gone 
through much worse, like in the student ri- 
ots of IWiS when he was on The other 
side." 1 

I le was then at Munich university where 
he wus chairman of the RCI>S the Chris- 
tian Democrat student organisation, He 
knows what to do when he is confronted 
by n mob. 

This night there was also a lot of noise 
at Dachuu, but it was from the brass band 
playing u march. There were 2,500 in the 
tent to heur him. It was an evening backed 
by tradition, an evening when a politician 
is always invited , a festival evening. • 

Others to speak here at various times 



In demand as a speaker . . . Peter 

Gauweiler. (Pliota-dpjj 


include Strauss himself, Baden Wurticni- 
berg Premier Lot liar Spatli and Bonn Fin- 
ance Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg. 

Herbert Huber, the local CSU mem- 
ber in the slate assembly, says: "Only 
Strauss gets a bigger turnout than Gau- 
weilcr here." 

Local CSU boss Josef Kaspar: “lie 
has a sharp intellect, a sharp tongue and ,1 
his heart’s in the right place.” 

Gauweiler takes out five books. 
Never has a politician produced as 
much literature in this beer tent. Among 
them is The /Vague, by Albert Camus; a 
work by bchaviourial expert Konrad 
Lorenz; and three books about Aids - 
one from Iris Swedish adviser on the 
subject, another n collection put to- 
gether from a series by the weekly mag- 
azine. Per Spiegel, and the other called 
Toths Aivay Front Fear, by Rita 
Siissmuth herself. 

He speaks at first quietly, and that 
brings calls from the back of “louder!" It 
is more like □ seminar than a festival. He 
talks uhuut language as a means of fight- 
ing; and says that political differences 
nre decided not with the hands hilt with 
head and mouth. 

The audience is seldom roused to ap- 
plause — but it was when he made some 
remarks about Frau Siissmuth. 

He believes he was convincing: “If 
they had been bored, it wouldn't have 
been quiet for a minute. They would 
have started talking to the next person." 

He is proud that he began a debate 
through a small passage which appeared 
in the magazine Esquire. Actually, he 
explains that he had merely quoted 
Margaret Thatcher, the British Prime 
Minister (in his speeches he refers to 
her as one of the few men among Euro- j 
pean heads of government) when she re- 
ferred to "a programme to overcome ac- 
tional decadence.” 

He says the response was enormous- 
The letters piled up. “At. last someone 
who has dared to stnte what is at the 
roots of Aids contamination." And; 
“You have hit the nail on the head; a 
rowdy minority, pampered and wooed 
by politicians, the media and partly also 
by the churches, is driving the majority 
to chaos." ' ' 

After the speech there was a lot of ap- 
plause, a few requests for autographs 
and then the drive back to Munich and B 
short slop for a beer at Alten Simpli. 

"We must again find the' courage lb . 
speak out hbbilt what is uncomfortable 
and. not just say nice' things with an eye 
oil the next clcctloii,” he sayk 

■that is the style of this political 
grandson of Strauss; On the run home, : 
he shoves a cassette of Evita in the play- 
er. He likes It. Tbfe way people are irievi- . , 
tably held in the grip of this girl at the 
microphone is. Something that appeals , 

to him. ' . Vi , 

Peter Schmati 

(Dio Well, BonA, 27 May 1988) , 
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PERSPECTIVE 


India, a nation of many parts and a 
bulwark of regional stability 



If the Indian Ocean were to become the 
scene of persistent conflict between the 
superpowers, there would be dramatic 
changes In the international political 
scenario — and only a level-headed and 
steadfast India is in a position to pre- 
vent this happening, says Gunter Diehl, 
who was Bonn’s Ambassador in New 
Delhi between 1970 and 1977. Diehl 
says in a wide-ranging article about 
India to mnrk the visit this month to 
Germany by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi that New Delhi and Bonn follow 
different foreign and security policies 
not because they have different aims, 
but because they are forced to by differ- 
ent geo-political factors. The article 
appeared in the Bonn dally. Die Welt. 

G ermans often don’t realise' that 
India is a major power; the aston- 
ishing fact is that Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to 
German conics 17 years after the last 
visit by an Indian Prime Minister — 
when his mother, Indira Gnndhi, catne 
to visit Chancellor Willy Brandt in 
1 97 1 . 

There are several other alarming facts 
which illuminate our relationship to a 
country which is one of the 10 most 
powerful states in the world. 

There is, for a start, a lack of political 
substance in the relationship. An inten- 
sification of economic and cultural ties 
alone cannot fill the gap. especially 
since there is plenty of catching up to 
ht these fields too. 

We generally tend to view India as a 
country like any other, referring to Ger- 
ntan- Indian relations as wc would to rel- 
ations with Britain, France or Brazil. 

In reality India is more comparable 
with the European Community than 
with any single nation-state. 

No single language is spoken and 
written by all Indians, and there is not 
even a standard alphabet for all Indian 
languages. 

The unifying political force which 
created a modern Indio was the com- 
mon struggle of almost all Indians 
against British colonial rule. 

Today, the deeply-rooted racial, tri- 
bal, religious and caste differences again 
surface with growing intensity. 

The Indian government is confronted 
by mammoth tasks. Although New Del- 
hi claims that the biggest threat is from 
outside, the problems of infernal inte- 
gration, such as those tragically reflect- 
ed by the conflicts with the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, pose the real challenge. 

America. 

If the bloody conflicts in ihesc two 
continents are compared with the unrest 
in India it is fair to claim that India is 
relatively well governed. 

For a time, it looked as if the German 
policy of detente could give more sub- 
stance to political relations with India. 

The dialogue, however,, was rarely 
mqrc than words of encouragement. 

India itself, never tried to dismiss the 
reasons for conflict as tinlmporlpnl and 
then label the self-deception as detente. 1 

. Whenever it was itself in Bn arqa or 
conflict; India even used armed. force if 
'it felt this was necessary to eliminate the 
cause of corifiict. 

: The subsequent and often apolitical 
reactions in Bonn meant that New Delhi 


often attached greater importance to 
consultations with London and Paris in 
the foreign and security policy field. 

India has always Felt uneasy about its 
assumed proximity to the Soviet Union 
in the Easi-West conflict. 

Following the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan non-alignment was also put 
to the test, the Soviet Union making an 
attempt to turn the non-aligned states 
into auxiliaries. 

India and Gcrjnany have an equal 
interest in developments in the Soviet 
Union. 

Both countries will try to prevent 
Moscow from misjudgements and ui the 
same lime give the Soviet Union lime 
for its process of restructuring. 

This is a worthwhile Field for Gcr- 
man-liulinn consultation. India is in the 
best position to rid Moscow of the mis- 
conception that the non-alignment 
movement is pro-Soviet and anti-west- 
ern. 

Germans must try and make it clear 
to the Soviet leadership that freedom 
must be given the same priority as 
peace. 

Both India and Germany could ren- 
der a service to other countries. 

Our interest has been and still is in a 
flourishing, free and secure India. 

The international political scenario 
would change dramatically if the sub- 
continent and the Indian Ocean were lo 
become an area of constant heecimun.il 
k.oiitln.1 bt.iwt.ui the iUpu|juAciJ. 

Only India can prevent this through a 
political course which is both level- 
headed and steadfast. 

n also laboured under the mistaken 
belief that the fact that India is 'non- 
aligned" and that the Federal Republic 
of Germany belonged to an alliance 
ruled out political intimacy. This belief 
does not bear rational examination. 

A glance at a map of the world should 
be enough to understand - that Germany, 
a small strip of land between the North 


r4- ; " * v ; 

and Baltic Seas in the north and the 
Alps in the south, has no means of 
defending itself on Us own. 

India, on the other hand, with its huge 
land mass and enormous population, 
can protect Itself, providing it does not 
neglect Us defence. It does not have to 
r ejy o n an alliance. 

Dtlfti^^fibrilTnei-eforc, pur- 
sue differing foreign and security poli- 
cies beenuse they are forced to by their 
geopolitical locations, not because (hey 
have differing objectives. Similar objec- 
tives are simply pursued by different 
means. 

This lenves sufficient scope for secur- 
ity policy cooperation. 

Wc in Germany can pride ourselves 
on hnving acknowledged non-alignment 
as n feasible policy for India at any ebrly 
stage'. 

Bonn qtiite'rightly assessed the trans- 
formation of East Pakistan into a separ- 
ate state following the Indlan-Pakisfabi 
war in 1972 as pari of a clarification of 
political conditions 1 on the subconti- 
nent • : ■■ 1 1 

This apprdisall of the. situation was 


reflected in our prompt recognition of 
the young state of Bangladesh. 

The behaviour of the Indian govern- 
ment led by Indira Gandhi over the 
question of German unity also under- 
lines India's profound understanding of 
our situation. 

India itself suffered the experience of 
division. 

This may be one reason why there has 
rarely been such a fnr-rcaching political 
and humane empathy for the division of 
Germany as in lndiu. 

Following its official recognition of 
East Germany on 8 October. 1972, the 
Indian government announced (hut this 
should not lead to a minimisation of the 
right of the German people to peaceful 
reunification. 

India is increasingly growing into its 
role ns n major power. 'I'his creates 
problems with the superpowers, the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

India would probably like to see both 
keep out of the region. 

India's size leads to tension with its 
neighbours. Ii is too big not to give 
cause for concern. 

In addition, the deliberate division of 
India by Britain meant that llttf risk of 
future conflicts always smouldered ben- 
eath (lie surface. 

Wc can look back on similar problem 
areas in German politics and the resolu- 
tion of most of the conflicts within the 
framework of closer ties and associ- 
.itiniis with oilier European eon nine*. 

The Indian subcontinent also has an 
ideal basis for economic cooperation at 
least between sill its federal stales. 

Wc view with interest and great satis- 
faction the materialisation of regional 
agreements and feci that the setting up 
of the South Asian Association of 
Regional Cooperation can be rightly 
rated as an initial contribution towards 
the economic and political stabilisation 
of the region. 

The large-scale and successful indus- 
trial exhibition Technogerma India 
1988 documents our growing interest in 
the intensification of economic relations 
with India. 

During this exhibition the ambassad- 
or of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in New Delhi, Dr Konrad Seitz, seized 
the opportunity to frankly state the facts 
and figures. , 

India, he said, has withdrawn from 
the world economy during the past 40 
years. Its share in world exports only 
amounts to 0.5 per cent. 

German investments in India account 
for less than two per cent of the total 
German investments tn all developing 
countries. 

Although the varying economic con- 
cepts i in India and Germany have 
impaired greater economic cooperation 
the interests of both, trading partners 
have nc ver b cen scr lously dam aged, 

■ Our market economy system, with its 

commitment itosocial justice; wns bound 

lo come into a certain- iflx tent of conflict 
with India’s enlightened; socialism.; . ; 

The problem; however, was repeated- 
ly defused .since- principles were always 
applied pragmatically: in India and the 
state in: Germany is also n-m^of.fintrer 
prerieur. Bonn's self-imposed restrict 
: tions bri armi, exports , menn Ihat only a 
limited extent of military cooperation 
with Indiais possibles <• '! — 1 

Unimpeded 4 'QOQfie ration ^hpsv'been 



The author, GUnter Diehl, was Bonn 
ambassador in New Dehll between 
1970 and 1977. (Photo: Die w«li> 

possible in another field, the peaceful 
use of nuclear energy and space 
research. Activities here were consoli- 
dated by the signing of a corresponding 
agreement on 5 October, 1971. 

The underground nuclear explosion in 
Rajasthan on IK May, 1974, did not 
noticeably alter the structure of coopera- 
tion. 

lligh-teeli cooperation is just as suc- 
cessful as cooperation in other fields 
with a promising future, the organisa- 
tion of which was laid down to the satis- 
faction of both sides in two agreements 
in 1972 and 1974. 

India today has a market of 7hii milli- 
on people. 15H million ol whom arc 
well-off even by our standards. 

After 1992 the European Commun- 
ity in its capacity as a single market will 
be India's most important and must 
powerful partner by lur. 

There has been some exemplary 
cooperation between lndiu and Ger- 
many in the development policy field. 

Bonn grants loans which arc not tied 
to use for specific large-scale projects. 

German assistance found its expres- 
sion in countless small-scale measures 
which were invaluable for the Indian 
economy. 

Only the large-scale projects, how- 
ever. such as the old but still operational 
Rourkela steelworks, hit the headlines. 

Technical cooperation was set in a 
framework of agreements and arrange- 
ments in 1971. 

The Technical University in Madras 
and the pioneering agricultural projects 
should be mentioned in this context. 

Bonn and Ntw Delhi always agreed 
that the use of the terminology “donor 
country" and “recipient country” was 
inappropriate, indeed offensive. 

And in noway did Bonn have any his- 
torical amends to make; We were not 
involved in India’s exploitation. 

India has 7 60 million inhabitants, a 
GNP of well over $2D0bn, and a - stand- 
ing army of M million regulars. 

Furthermore, India has an intellectu- 
al potential which could secure the 
country n leading position in the world. 

1 During the Technogerma exhibition 
ambassador Seitz said that the lime had 
come lo utilise growing mutual interest 
and turn this into concrete cooperation. 

The time has indeed come to do som- 
ething which is long, overdue, ■ 

In comparison with theihoatcd politi- 
cal discussions in Germany on problems 
of'only .secpndnxy lihpor tance activities 
in the field' of Gcrman-Indlan coopera- 
tion ■ would help safeguard the future 
existence of oyer one billion people in 
India and the European Community. 

Gunter Diehl 
, (Die Well, Bonn, 4Jun© 1 988) 
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■ FRONTIER-FREE EUROPE 

Airline mergers, both real and 
imagined, ready for 1992 

granffurtrrjlllgtinrini* 

naM.'rt mi w u i K 


I n no other sector arc there so many 
rumours of imminent mergers ns in 
aviation. 

The rnshest combinations have been 
circulated. Scandinavia's SAS with 
Swissair, nr Austrian Airlines. And 
each, of these lms in turn been men- 
tioned in connection with the Belgian 
Kiihena und the Dutch KLM. 

Sumc of these rumours are pure fic- 
tion. Others are wishful thinking. Bui 
others are right on target. 

'Hie most ini pur lam recent merger is 
British Airways' takeover of British 
Caledonian. This created by far the lar- 
gest airline in Europe. 

Then the chairman of the Swiss 
regional carrier. Crossair, announced 
that Swissair was taking up new shares 
in the airline. 

1. n It h ansa, in coupe rat ion with 
Spain’s Ihcria. lias founded a new char- 
ter company, Vuclos liilcniacionulcs de 
Vacacioncs or Viva. Lufthansa lias also 
bought into (lie Luxembourg airfreight 
line, C'argolux. 

KLM lms acquired a .shareholding in 
Nciherlines, a regional airline; and 
Transa via. n charter company. Sahciin 
has taken up a shareholding in Delta Air 
Transport of Antwerp. 

This list Is Tar from complete. It cntild 
he expanded by including, among other 
things, the instances in which small air- 
lines. under cunlrncl with larger com- 
panies. lake to the air under “Big Broth- 
er's" flight numbers where possible. 
This is also a kind of merger. 

This dosing of ranks is generally 
agreed to be a reaction to the intensive 
liberalisation of uir travel which will 
accompany n barrier-free Europe which 
comes into effect in 1992. 

Airline executives obviously expect 
the same thing to happen in Europe as 
in the United States after deregulation 
in 1978 — a concentration of airlines. 

As a result of deregulation in Ameri- 
ca. five airlines now control 80 per cent 
of air traffic compared with more than a 
dozen before deregulation. 

In America concentration look place 
in a single country. In Europe individual 
airlines extend over non- European 
Community countries. They put put 
feelers beyond the Community's fronti- 
ers. 

Non-European airline executives also 
want to get a foot in the European Jour 
before 1992 and so cash in on the 
expected increase in traffic. 

It was not just accidental that Moritz 
Sulcr. boss and founder of Crossair, 
moved his headquarters from Zurich to 
the French airport of Buslc/Mulhnusc. 

Regional airlines within -the Com- 
munity itself are giving top priority to 
being linked to large nilhies. It seems 
that the iiiiUulivcs for these links arc 
coming from the regional nirlincs. 

An import ant consideration is dun 
the si/e of the planes deployed will 
increasingly smudge the dividing line 
between regional companies and major 
airlines. 

Tile basic principles of regional air 
traffic of 1985 are Mill valid for Luf- 
thansa. they laid down; “Thu size of air- 


craft deployed in regional and feeder air 
traffic will be limited upwards hy the 
smallest Lufthansa aircraft (currently 
nhoiil I (hi passengers). Hie lower limit 
will he dictated by the market.” 

There is n considerable gap in the size 
of aircraft deployed in regional air traf- 
fic and the planes used hy national air- 
lines. 

But there has been a two-digit growth 
in regiouui air traffic over the past few 
years which has meant that the size of 
aircraft used has also increased. 

Where once planes with seats For 1 9 
passengers operated. 4(l-scalor.s arc 
now deployed. 

Manufacturers are offering ever-lnrg- 
er aircraft. They go from 48 to 60 to 70 
ami up to 100 sealers. At this point the 
chain meshes into the major airlines. 

The consideration that the larger air- 
lines could also deploy aircraft with 70 
or 80 scats increases the smaller com- 
panies need for support. 

These fears nrc not then entirely 
unwarranted because in future more 
and more aircraft deployed on regional 
routes will be fitted with jet engines. At 
present turbo-prop engines predomin- 
ate. 

A strong motive urging airlines In 
concentrate their activities is that air- 
port capacities arc being used almost to 
the full. 

But it has hardly reached the point in 
Europe that has been reached in the 
United States where single "mega-carri- 


H erbert Slich, director in Siemens* 
central marketing division in 
Munich, plays down the date when 
Europe is to become a single internal 
market. 

He asked: "What will change after 
that date? You can already buy German 
refrigerators in Spain. Customs duly of 
five per cent is so low that it can be 
ignored.” 

For European marketing strategists 
the date of 1 January 1993 is unimport- 
ant. What is important are the changes 
that will lake place between now and 
then. 

There will still be customs officers 
and tax officials — even if they are no 

. | 

longer at frontiers. There must be some 
control if only to prevent fraud. 

The build up is causing a lot of activ- 
ity where there used to be none. Com- 
panies which didn't bother about 
exports are now standing up uml look- 
ing round for markets. 

Stich does mil believe that there will 
be a perfect harmonisation of laws, 
regulations und standards among the 12 
EC na ( Ions, hut this is not essential, us 
(he examples of Switzerland ami the 
United Slates show. 

In Amcricu, for instance, there arc 
considerable differences between 1 the 
states on environmental mutters. 

Siemens hud taken important steps in 


ers" have monopolised an entire cen- 
tral airport's check-in counters and 
loading lingers, so that no other airline 
could land or take-off at reasonable 
limes. 

Nevertheless it is still decisive for the 
existence of an airline that it is allocated 
favourable “slots** when planes can 
take-off and land. 

A large grouping of airlines holds out 
a better chance for the individual airline 
in the battle fur slots. 

A regional airline that offers a feeder 
service fur Lufthansa flights from 
Frankfurt, or Air France flights from 
Paris, can expect that the larger partner 
will stand up for it for the appropriate 
landing rights. 

Cooperation between partners of 
equal size is another reason for getting 
closer together. Airlines work 1 nut joint 
.schedules fur specific routes so that 
instead of deploying two aircraft that 
would, for instance, be only a third 
full, they operate one plane (hat is two- 
thirds occupied on this leg. 

Cooperation in logistics is also gain- 
ing in importance. Lufthansa, for 
instance, developed its “Amadeus" 
booking system in cooperation with Air 
France, Iberia and SAS. A number of 
other airlines have since joined the 
system. 

Anyone who wants to be successful in 
(he European single market must be 
able to offer business travellers n pack- 
age of services. 

Apart from a worldwide hooking 
system this includes hutcl reservations 
ami car hire. The process of concentra- 
tion of effort has taken place in this 
sector as well. 


preparation for a barrier-free Europe. 
The company has had an office in Brus- 
sels, for instance, since 1 April, for deci- 
sions will be made there that are of con- 
siderable importance to Siemens; the 
allocation of official contracts, for 
instance. Siemens is a major supplier to 
the Federal Republic’s postal services. 

The same is happening in other com- 
panies as well. The calm is deceptive. 
Mergers with, and participation in the 
equity of, EC companies is the order of 
the day. 

Daimler-Benz has secured a share- 
holding in the French armaments com- 
pany Mnlru. Europe's largest paper 
manufacturer, Fcldmiihlc AG in 
Diisseldorf, lias bought up two French 
competitors. 

Pump manufacturers Klein, Sclinn- 
zlin & Becker of Frnnkpnllml ip the Pal- 
atinate lias improved its market share 
hy taking over the largest pump manu- 
facturer west or the Rhine. KSB is how 
also making eyes at its Italian competi- 
tor, Cnrva. 

Finally Robert Bosch GmbH of Stutt- 
gart has taken shares in the telephone 
division of Joumont-Schiiciilcr. 

Federal Republic companies have 
hud a considerable share in the merger 
merry-go-round, even though the most 
spectacular take-overs have taken place 
outside the Federal Republic or with 
only “passive" Federal Republic partici- 
pation. 

■ The purchase of the leisure electronics 
division of Standard Elcktrik Lorenz by 
Continued on page 7 


Helmut Uebbing 

(Irunkfurter Altgumcine Zciiung 
far ptuiuhltnd, 7 Juno 198 U) 

Preparing for the day when 
the barriers come down 


US carriers 
look to 
Berlin routes 

W hen President Reagap suggested 
a year ago in Berlin that the city 
. should become an aviation crossroads 
between East and West, American air- 
lines immediately reacted as if it were 
on invitation to get in on the act — and 
no half measures — and win a slice of 
the Bcrlin-to-Wesl Germany traffic. 

Behind the intention is preparation 
for the single internal market and to get 
in the air ready for the day that crossing 
borders will become “domestic" traffic. 

The ncwly-discovcred interest in the 
divided city has been occupying the 
Allies' air attaches in Bonn. Since the ■ 
occupation of Germany they — iratli- 
tionally and together — have supervised 
flights to and front Berlin, flight sche- 
dules and prices. 

They have also kept an eye on deve- 
lopments so that their own national air- ( 
lines do not suffer in the face of compe- 
tition. 

For many years the three western ! 
airlines. Air France, PitnAni and British 
Airways, have divided up the traffic 
from Berlin to nine destinations in the 
Federal Republic. 

The main idea was that the three air 
corridors set up after the Second World 
War should be used by the airlines, so 
demonstrating a customary right. 

When, after the agreement had run i 
out. several airlines re-thought about I 
their rights to serve all Federal Repub- \ 
lie airports, originating from the days of I 
i nccupmion. the air attaches in Bonn felt I 
l heir first irritation. 

British Airways got approval for its 
plans, made known on the evening 
before the first flight, of operating a ser- 
vice between Berlin and Munich as it 
had done before. 

With a similar, last-minute decision 
PanAni wanted to include from 1 June 
Cologne and Diisseldorf once more in f 
its network, since the airline did have \ 
rights on these routes. 

But this time the diplomats in the 
Bonn embassies could not agree. The 
reasons are obvious. 

The British and French want to put 
up a front against the Americans' con- 
centrated Berlin interests. 

The American air attache had no 
other way out than to sell the flight 
wishes of American Airlines and Tuny, 
World Airways in a package including, 

Pan Am's ambitions. ’ 

PanAm had to think again when per- 
mission was not obtained, In order to 
carry the 5,000 passengers already ' 
booked from Cologne and Diisseldorf , \ 
to Berlin the much-cherished Berlin air 
traffic became something grotesque. ■; 

PanAm aircraft, brought in from I 

America, flew the stretches on Thurs- , 
days, Saturdays and Sundays to Diissel- 
dorf and Cologne with new crews but 
under British Airways flight numbers, 
since Pan Am’s competitors, British 
Airways and Air 1 France! could not 
handle the additional passengers with 
their uwn scheduled aircraft. 

In future' PanAm passengers will 
hove to fly with the British and French, 1 . 
who have been without 'competition sa; : 

PanAm, which is opening' up again 
air traffic at all West German airports! 
will not let up on its expansion plans. 

Rudolf Matzler. , 

(Stiddcuischc Zcfiurig, Munich! 6 Julie 1.96R) 
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TRADE 


Farm deal between Europe and America 
key to outcome of Gatt talks 


di Wweit ; 


? -• 


I t is becoming more and more obvi- 
ous that the success or failure of the 
Uruguay Round of trade liberalisation 
talks under the auspices of Gatt (ihe 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) primarily depends on the USA 
and the European Community reach- 
ing an agreement on form produce. 

Clear signs of success or failure 
must be apparent at the latest by 
December, the half-way mark in the 
agreement. 

Seventy or so of the 92 Gatt member 
countries met at the seaside town of 
Punlu del Este in Uruguay in Septem- 
ber 1986 and agreed that the negotiat- 
ing group on agriculture, and other 
groups, should report back in 1991. 

The present calm is deceptive. At 
the most recent meeting of the OECD 
Council of Ministers, the USA was sur- 
prisingly generous. 

This was mainly because ihe French 
elections were due and this was ham- 
pering the EC’s room for manoeuvre. 
The Americans were not looking for a 
fight, not yet. 

It was confirmed at the end of the 
OECD conference tliul representatives 
from the industrialised nations would 
agree on a “fr.unew.iik appnuch." 

wlvaitivur lltrtl lliigfil iiicuil, mi .is Ui 

dampen down tensions on agricultural 
produce markets. 

Tile supply ot agricultural produce 
troni the industrialised countries con- 
tinues to exceed demand. This comes 
about from stale subsidy measures that 
prevent agricultural producers being 
subjected to market forces. 

The result is not only economic and 
trade problems but also taxpayers and 
consumers have to foot the bill. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s aid 
measures for agriculture have almost 
doubled to DM400m annually among 
the OECD nations. 

The Americans will no longer accept 


this. Demands are being made in the 
USA for dismantling subsidies to keep 
agricultural trade as free as possible 
from distortions. 

The Americans believe that funda- 
mentally only the most efficient suppli- 
ers should operate on international 
markets. 

The EC sees things differently. Res- 
traints should beiapplied not only to 
surpluses but subsidised exports too. 
Ultimately the EC is striving Tor self- 
sufficiency in its domestic market. 

Guaranteed by effective tariff protec- 
tion prices should be higher than on the 
world market. Imports are regarded as 
evil. 

Over the past three years there have, 
been signs that the subsidy tempo is 
being braked at least. Countries such as 
France, the Netherlands and Britain 
regard price reductions as acceptable to 
get closer to world market levels. 

But there is still a discrepancy with 
US goals. Washington though is putting 
the pressure on other exporting nations 
with its own export promotion pro- 
gramme. 

Fresh disputes have arisen between 
the Americans ami the Europeans with 
the EC prohibition, for instance, on 
beef that comes from entile that have 
been fed on hormones. 

The situation remains delicate. If 
nothing happens before December then 
the LiS will act. 

I tie A me i u .in V'*. icl.ir\ I nr Aflll- 
culturc, Richard h. Lyng. tins 
announced that, due to unfair prac- 
tices among other countries. Congress 
will discuss next year new agricultural 
legislation which will lay down the 
course to be pursued over the next few 
years. 

In Washington it is recognised that a 
market directed economy in agricultural 
trade cannot be achieved overnight, but 
the direction should be clearly marked 
out. 

The EC is being challenged. It looks 
as if Brussels will agaio play for time for 
in some sectors over-production is 
dropping. 

If the EC can continue to pursue this 


policy for some time then the Commun- 
ity will gain a breathing-space. 

But the crux problem of the differ- 
ence in price levels within the EC and 
on world markets remains as does the 
question of damming up imports. 

This is a considerable problem for the 
developing nations. These countries arc 
being forced more and more into inter- 
national export strategics to solve their 
debt problems. 


They arc being forced to export 
those products in which they have an 
edge, that is agricultural produce and 
textiles of every kind. The EC resists 
this. 

Indebtedness is one of the main 
problems for discussion at the seven- 
nation economic summit in Toronto in a 
few weeks time. 

If the agricultural problem is not 
tackled then much that is now being dis- 
cussed will be valueless. 

Washington wonts to advnncc agri- 
cultural reform. Proposals will be put 
on the negotiating table, before the half- 
time ascssmcnis in December. It could 
be a stormy meeting if the EC does not 
come up with something new. 

Hans-Jiirgen Mahn'ke 
(Die Well, Bonn, 27 May 19X8) 


A central Euro-bank unlikely, 
says Bundesbank head 


A European currency zone und a 
European central bunk arc unlikely 
to become realities at the Community 
summit this month, says Bundesbank 
president Karl Otto Pdhl. 

I Ic said in u radio talk that he "can 
live” with the proposals, which had been 
made by Bonn Foreign Minister Itans- 
Dieiricli Gen seller, “but l don’t get the 
impression he will get much hacking for 
i hem from Community governments.'* 
lie thought linn instead, the commit- 
tee of central bank governors in Basle 
would be coin missioned to examine 
existing European currency quest ions. 

Genscher’s proposals, on the other 
hand, envisage a “com mission of 
experts." which, on behalf of the Coun- 
cil n| Ministers, wmilil draw up a cur- 
rency concept “within the period ul u 
year." 

There are also differences nf opinion 
between Genscher and the Bundesbank 
on a timetable for a European currency 
zone. 

In the radio discussion, Pdhl again 
spoke about the conflict between the 
Bank and the Bonn government on the 
.subject of the Franco-German agree- 
ment, concluded in January at the 25th 
anniversary celebrations on the signing 
of the Treaty of Friendship by Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer and President 
Charles de Gaulle. 

The central point of disagreement 
was whether the Bundesbank's inde- 


Contlnued from page 6 

the Finnish organisation Nokia, for 
instance, attracted considerable public 
attention. 

People were also not uninfluenced by 
the merger of the Swedish Asca organi- 
sation with Switzerland’s Brown Boveri. 

tin with his purchases in the country. 

Statisticians in Europe reckon that 
Inst year there were 9 1 5 takeovers and 
cases of the acquisition of equity in 
companies in Europe. Almost DM50bn 
were involved. 

The reasons for this merger fever nrc 
obvious. Everyone wants to ensure that 
he Is in a good starting position when 
the starling signal is given for the Single 
Internal Market in Europe. 

Goods can then be transported from 
the north of Europe to Sicily without 
having to pass through customs and 
without tiresome paperwork. 

Trucks will no longer be stopped at 
frontiers because of small differences in . 
standards. Profits, that are the lure, are: 
extremely attractive. 


The European market is larger than 
any other economic zone in the world. 
There are more than 320 million con- 
sumers in it. 

Because the member-states in the 
south have in the main a low standard of 
living marketing? strategists calculate 
that they wilt do well. 

*. '.'SPIffiC wilf eoimrMs. simply size, put 
plainly: The largy the company the bet- 
ter it will be ahlc to hold its own against 
international competition. 

Michel Albert, president of the 
French insurance group Assurances de 
France, said that further mergers were 
unavoidable because of this. 

Siemens is also thinking about its 
size. Siemens is a major electrical engi- 
neering organisation and is active in 
many markets. Stich put it this way. He 
said (he company was a conglomeration 
of many medium-sized companies, Sie- 
mens arc therefore now lookingiinto 
whether all the sectors are large enough. 
. Why is it that Federal Republic com- 


Why, according to European Com- 
munity surveys, have only 27 per cent of 
Federal Republic companies expanded 
into Europe while 87 per cent of French 
companies have done so ? 

The answer could be that 53 per cent 
of Federal Republic exports already go 
into EC countries. 

The most important branches such as 
cars, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and ; chemicals have not 
waited for 1992. They have been 
export-minded for a long time. The 
domestic market has been too small for 
the size of these companies for some 
years. 

This means ihat they arc used to per- 
forming on the international stage. They 
feel they arc well equipped to meet 1 992. 

T Furthermore the Federal Republic is 
the market with the largest purchasing 
power in Europe. 

• German standards have asserted 
themselves extensively. The German 
Industrial and Trade Association. 


way is u mm rcuBipt iujjuuuk.«vu> _ — 

panies have been restrained untilinpw refcently rejoiced about this 
about the opportunities that have been /;>■ in&rwwaft 

offered them in Europe? : . (Siuugim«rZciiuag.7.Jw ? o (9,88), 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

pcndcncc was endangered by the agree- 
ment and the fact that Bonn had 
readied an agreement, binding at inter- 
nal iimnl law, without consulting it. 

Some months ago the bank asked the 
government to provide an explanation 
in writing. Flerr Pdlil regards the answer 
the bunk received as merely "a pi “vi- 
sional nntiticaiion " 

In the broadens! he mentioned again 
the salegunrding ol the Bundesbank's 
independence in connection with the 
agreement. 

I Ik .igieeiiK-ni si.iicslh.it both c"uu- 
tries will coordinate their finance and 
economic policies in the Finance and 
Economic Affairs Council, set up in the 
context of the January agreement. 

Pdhl fears that this could be inter- 
preted to mean that the central bank 
council’s sovereignty could be limited. 

"In future we would be legally obliged 
to agree our policies with France 
beforehand.” Pdhl said and described 
this as an extraordinary course of 
events. 

He also regarded as “very extraordi- 
nary" lhat the Bundesbank president 
would be obliged to appear before sit- 
tings of the Council. Until now Pohl has 
only had to take part in cabinet meet- 
ings in Bonn on quite specific occasions. 
Otherwise he, is quite at liberty to do 
what he will with his lime. 

Pohl soys further stimulation of the 
German economy was not necessary. 
He said: “There is absolutely no reason 
to worry about further stimulus." 

Economic developments in Germany 
were positive. But Germany must make 
efforts to reduce its high trade surpluses, 
pnrticu I arly with European par liters. 

Pdhl does not see any inflationary 
. tendencies. He said: “In my view we can 
expect llie price trend to be as good ns it 
. ever was," 

fri any ease there were no indications 
that the. upwnrd surge of prices has 
accelerated worldwide. 

It was of course the duty of central 
banks to watch developments. There was 
always “potential for inflationary deve- 
lopments that we cannot disregard." 

On the development of the dollar, 
P6hi said ihat the Bundesbank was con- 
cerned that the mark should not swing 
from one ©atreme.ld the other., The cur- 
rent weakness of the mairk was no cause 
tor alarm. dpMmnr 

...... , (SiMtigaricrZeitviSi 6 J“W 1?*#) 
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INDUSTRY 


45 die after mine blast 
— six miraculously survive 



To hell and back. Four of the survivors after 66-hour ordeal. 


Forty-five miners died when an ex plo- 
sion wrecked (heir pit nt Oorken, in 
Hesse. Six were rescued after living in 
mi air bubble more than 300 feet under 
(lie ground for three days. Of (he 57 
(rapped, the six were (lie only ones res- 
cued. Six arc still missing mid 45 bodies 
have been found. It has been revealed 
llinUt few hours after (he explosion, the 
six eventunily rescued were spoken lo 
by radio but the link was discontinued 
in the mistaken belief that they were 
members of one or llio rescue units. The 
six, five German* and a Turk, said the 
air bubble was about 100 yards long. 
They had lunch boxes nnd water bat- 
tles. The cause of (lie explosion is not 
known. Klaus Drill wrote tills report for 
Silddeutsche Zeltung. 


A gain and again the men from the 
rescue squad at the Sml/cnbach 
colliery in Horkcn return from their 
journey below ground and step out of 
1 heir gond olu in .silence, exhausted. 

With black streaks on their ovcrntls 
and black patches on their faces they 
ga/e sceptically at the waiting journalists. 

Only once, after rescuing six of the 57 
miners buried underground following a 
|>it explosion on 1 June, did their faces 
show any joy. 

And only then did the rescuers feel 
like talking to the journalists. 

"Great, fantastic, marvellous,” said 


one of the rescuers, a man whose dialect 
gave him away ns someone from the 
Ruhr area. 

“This makes it ail worthwhile.” he 
added, only indirectly mentioning the phy- 
sical and psychological strain for the res- 
cuers during (heir dangerous underground 
expeditions. “When you find someone it 
keeps you going" 

One of the six rescued told a televi- 
sion reporter what is was like during the 
65 hours trapped underground: 

"When you're lying down there, after 
a while you start seeing lights that aren't 
there. 

“And when you see lights that really 
arc there, when someone suddenly 
comes round the corner after duys of 
waiting, it’s..." 

Overwhelmed by the memory of this 
moment of joy and relief he is unahlc to 
finish the sentence. 

“We ail rushed up to them, and then 
they sent us back in begin with because we 
were running straight into a cloud of gas." 

This cloud of gas, the high concentra- 
tion of carbon monoxide which formed 
following the explosion was deadly for 
most of the 57 miners buried under- 
ground. 

The six men rescued owe their surviv- 
al to the fact that they backed away 
from the invisible cloud and ran into an 
out-of-the-way gallery in the colliery's 
East Field, where there found enough 
oxygen to hold out for so long. 


Was it the level-headed ness of their 
head face- worker Thomas Gcppcrl, 
himself a member of ;i miners* rescue 
brigade, which made them instinctively 
react this way? 

Or was it the fact that u fellow-miner 
came reeling towards them, already dazed 
hy the gas, ns they tried to lice lo the shaft 
exit? Or was ii u mixture of both? 

The statements so far by the surviv- 
ors, their families anil the emergency 
committee in charge of rescue oper- 
ations present an incomplete picture. 

One thing, however, seems certain: 
the six survivors reacted in an extremely 
disciplined manner in ilicir dungeon, 
three metres high, 2.5 metres wide and 
15» metres below ground, at the end of 
the pillar gallery 5 N. 

First of all, they laid down flat on the 
ground so as to use up as little oxygen as 
possible. ' 

They shared the little bread and 
water they had and used their lamps so 
sparingly that they were still working 
when they were rescued 65 hours after 
the explosion. 

They listened carefully to the noises 
which cantc from a borehole drilled into 
the ground not far from their location 
the day after the explosion. 

Yet they also feared for their lives — 
at least some of them, who already made 
their will. 

"I said, I don't need to make one, 
they'll get us out of here,” said Thomas 
Geppert later. 

According to a relative. Geppert has 
nerves of steel nnd never gave up hope 
— us opposed to those in charge of the 
rescue operation above ground. 

Very few members of the colliery 
management, its works council and the 
Mining Office in Kassel believed that 
there would be a repent of the “miracle 
of Lcngede*’. when 1 1 German miners 
were rescued after n J fortnight under- 
ground in 1963. 

The Hessischer Riuuifunk radio sin- 
lion team were among ijte stalwarts. 1 

On Saturday 4 June they got wind of 
information that, contrary to dll expect- 
ations, no carbon monoxide had 
streamed out when n borehole was 
drilled in the East Field. ■ 

The reporters stayed at the colliery 
and helped out with n dircclionnl micro- 
phone us technicians listened with a 
stethoscope for any knocking noises at 
the borehole. 

There was soon no doubt about 'the 
fuel that there were survivors under- 
ground. 

This is jusi one of the aspects of the 
critical questions directed at the 
management of rescue, operations the 
following day. , . 1 

Hid the use of the directional nticro- 


( Phut it: AP) 

phone play n decisive part in the dis- 
covery of the six trapped survivors nr 
would the much weaker signs of life 
already noticed beforehand have trig- 
gered a rescue operation ? , 

Did the management of rescue viti- 
ations only drill a borehole in the East 
Field to inject compressed air via a 
compressor so as to replace the carbun 
dioxide underground, as the head of the 
Kassel Mining Office, Erwin Braun, 
claimed? 

Or was the rescue operation which 
then took place already planned? 

During u press conference Erwin 
Braun pul it this way: “The knocking 
sounds were there.” 

“The fact that your colleagues pro- 
vided us with a directional microphone 
was very obliging and a great help,” he 
told journalists. 

Braun pointed out that the decisive fact 
which no-one can deny was that the bore- 
hole was drilled at all in the East Field. 

A further aspect of rescue operations 
is more likely to lead to criticism. 

Soon after the explosion on the Wed- 
nesday a number of officials announced 
that a radio message had been picked up 
from a group of trapped miners. 

This, however, was denied on the 
evening of the same day, and the con- 
tradiction was explained away by the 
claim that the message probably from a 
member of the rescue team. 

On the Saturday, however, this radio 
message again became a point of critic- 
ism after the six survivors started to talk 
about their experience. 

The brother of one of the survivals 
told reporters that the six survivors did 
send out a radio message to 
headquarters on the day of the .flfcpjo- 
sion and were told to get off the line so 
that others could establish contact. 

Ahmet Bntkan, one of the six surviv- 
ors, told TV reporters: “We gave the 
people above ground our locniion.” 

Heinz Kramer, the chief executive 
responsible for the mining sector at the 
firm running the colliery, the Preussen 
Elektra, the mayor of Borken, and the 
works council chairman. Fritz Albrecht 
initially responded to this new informa- 
tion in an extremely contradictory and 
evasive manner. 

Finally, on the Sunday, Hermann 
Kramer, the board chairman of the - 
Preussen Elcktrn, admitted that a radio 
message was picked up on the Wednes- 
day between 3 and 4 p.m. clearly stating 
the position of whoever was setid ing the : 
signal: “I -North 45 —-'six people." • 1 ■■ 

Rescue headquarters then tried 
vain to re-establish 1 contact foT 
hours. • • 

Kramer explained that it then seemed 
Continued on page 
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No more clickety clack: but future of 
high-speed magnet train is in doubt 


For 20 years, the train of the future lias 
been In the process of being planned, 
designed nnd tested: it is the Transrnp- 
id, a 400 kilometrc-an-hour speedster 
built with magnet-suspension technol- 
ogy. This month, decisions over its 
future arc due to be made. Does it even 
hove one? Or will it become an expen- 
sive white elephant. Peter Zudeick 
looks at the project for the Hamburg 
weekly, Deutsches Altgemelnes Smut - 
tagsblalt. 

T he latest experimental high-speed 
magnet train, the Trnnsrapid 07. is 
tm show nt the Hamburg international 
transport exhibition. But it is not yet 
ready lo curry passengers. 

When Transport Minister Jurgen 
Warnkc and Research Minister Heinz 
Kiesenhubcr went to the test area in 
I'fiislnitd, a remote part of north Ger- 
many near the Dutch border, they had 
lo make do with a trip on the 07's 
predecessor, the Trnnsrapid 06. 

The TR06 is about 20 tonnes heavier 
than the new speedster. It is not as ele- 
gant and, for a machine that is meant to 
he silent, pretty loud. 

The engineers, however, say that all 
these are just teething troubles and, in 
autumn, the TR07 will be ready to show 
its paces on the stilts. They say the new 
version will run with little noise, it will 
be more economical on energy, it will be 
environmentally accepiahle and ii will 
advantageous’ . 

1 hey point out that the magnet sys- 
tem, built as it is in the air, needs little 
land: in principle the train has no speed 
limit; and, also in principle, there is no 
wear and tear because, the magnet 
suspension railway technology is such 
that track and train bogey systems do 
not touch. That is also the reason why it 
is claimed that derailment is not possi- 
ble. 

Trials will continue on the Emsland 
track until the year after next. Then will 
begin the marketing. The train is a joint 
project of six firms headed by Thyssen- 
Henchel. Marketing means that the 
train will have to succeed on stretches 
of rail where it can operate under “nor- 
mal” circumstances. 

The Bonn government, which has 
invested 1.3 billion marks in the project, 
has to make a decision on the train's 
future before the end of this month, A 


committee headded by Rudolf Setters 
(CDU) and Torsten Wolfgramm (FDP) 
is working on the question. 

They say the train should be put into 
action in order lo maintain the lead over 
the Japanese in this sort of technology, 
which experts put at four to five years. 

The Japanese intend putting Ilicir 
own hovertrain into action by 1990. 

Thcrels a lot of foreign interest in the 
German .train. Foreign buyers would 
like the Germans to gel u move on and 
show just how giod the train really is. 

There is tnlk of an export market with a 
potential of up to 50 tracks with a total 
length of 20,000 kilometres. 

Seilers says time is pressing. Wolf- 
gramm agrees. He says delays are likely 
to cost the export market. Foreigners 
want to see the train in action, and they 
should be allowed to as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

But the fact is that (lie Germans can- 
not even agree where to build a track or 
tracks. Herr Riesenlmber, whose 
Research Ministry handed out the 
DMI.3hn for the project, wants a track 
from Cologne to Frankfurt. He has the 
support of industrialists, technologists 
— and a lot of politicians as well 
(depending on where their constituen- 
cies are). 

But Transport Minister Warnkc nnd 
the Bundcshnhn. the German railway 
system, are against the idea. They see 
the new train purely as competition and 
ilu- List dime w :nu i*- t"r ii to ere.iin 
off taking on the Bundcsbahn’s most 
profitable routes. It 
is hardly a coincid- 
ence that, shortly 
after the Transrap- 
id set a record of 
412 k.p.li., the Bun- 
desbahn's own ICE 
high-speed train set 
a world record for 
a tracked train of 
400 kilometres an 
hour. Wolfgramm 
said: “Officially 

they were challeng- 
ing France’s TGV 
express, but it was 
really a broadside 
at the Transrapid." 

That is credible. 

The cost of deve- 
loping the two sys- 
tems has been White blur or white elephant? 
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about ihe same. Neutral accessors 
estimate that for passenger travel, an 
express railway track with traditiunai 
technology costs DM 1 7.2m per kilome- 
tre and a magnet one DM i 6.7m. 

If all investment is worked out, 
including the construction of plant, 
much of which the Bundesbahn already 
had, then the magnet irnck cost 
DM20.5 m and the high-speed rail 
DM 18m. 

The big question is who is going lo 
pay from now on? Industry says the 
Bundesbahn should lake over Trnus- 
rnpid. That means the stale would conti- 
nue to cushion the Transrapid's deve- 
lopment costs. The FDP is agninst this. 
It believes private money should finance 
it. 

It says thin export earnings would 
boost producer's income while the tech- 
nical advantages for domestic use would 
not be all that great. 

Industry comes back with the argu- 
ment that lots of jobs would be created: 
that if a a stretch of rail were built it 
would mean 5.OU0 jobs for the first live 
years; or 25.000 “man years”. This is 
ihe sort of argument that makes politi- 
cians want to bring the Transrapid to 
their / ,imf 

If the talk is of a possible 20,000 


kilometres of track in foreign countries — 
places being mentioned Include Sydney 
to Melbourne, Sao Paulo lo Buenos 
Aires and Los Angeles to Las Vegas — 
then the theoretical number of man-year 
jobs created would be about 2.5 million. 
But the more realistic level is 300,000 
jobs for a further period of five years. 

This of course presupposes that a 
track will be built between, Cologne and 
Frankfurt, because this is (he only 
stretch which would be attract ivc 
enough as a shop window for the world. 

The show track needs to be at least 
150 kilometres long and the interval 
between stations needs lo be long enough 
to allow the train to reach its maximum 
speed of 400 kilometres an hour. 

By comparison, the optimum speed 
for a rail-based train is between 250 and 
280 kilometres an hour. 

But it is becoming more aiul, more 
unlikely that the magnet train will he 
taken into scheduled service on this 
stretch. There are more and more indic- 
ations that the Bundcsbahn’s high- 
speed train will l>e used here and that 
the Trnnsrapid will he used between 
I lamburg and Hunovcr. 

Hamhurg-llniiover is 141 kilometres, 
a little loo short to show off the system 
to its best advantage. 

Domestically, the possibilities are in any 
case limited for such a high-speed system. 
It makes sense only as a means of relieving 
the pressure on domestic air routes. 

Where there aie big transport prob- 
lems on the ground — local commuter 
transport — the use of high-speed trains 
makes no sense at all. 

The final result could be that the 1.3 
billion marks given out by the Research 
Ministry will turn out to have been 
spent on a beautiful while elephant. 

Pt’tvi y.iuh'ick 
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Forget all about 
Socrates, 
illiterates told 
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S ocrates warned people against 
learning to write. He fearcel the 
powers of the memory would become 
neglected. 

Mankind decided differently. Read- 
ing and writing became indispensible 
tools in n society which relies on (lie 
written language. 

General compulsory education would 
guarantee lluil everyone would master 
the art of writing. 

Or so it used to tie thought. Now we 
now know heller. It is estimated that 
there are 500.000 people in this country 
who cannot write their mime anil add- 
ress properly. 

If the Stamford were upped slightly so 
that everybody had to write half it page 
about their careers, the failure figure 
would catapault the number of illiter- 
ates into the millions. 

Ten years ago, aduii-educuliun cen- 
tres began their first literacy pro- 
grammes. The Adolf Grimme institute 
in Marl, n town in the Ruhr, is holding a 
meeting to get to grips with the problem. 

More than M 0 experts in theory and 
practice, from home ami abroad, front 
educational and employment administr- 
ations as well us from the media met anil 
talked for two days about "functional li- 
teracy" at Marl. 

There ore about 10,000 adults taking 
part in educational courses at 300 esta- 
blishments throughout the country on 
"German for Germans" or "Reading and 
writing for beginners." 

These courses arc put on mainly in the 
adult education centres in the Federal Re- 
public or by "independent bodies.” 

It is not unusual for participants in 
these courses to attend Tor four years. 
Learning to write is a difficult task and 
the years of hiding their inability to 
write in school and from the public at 
large have awakened a deep-seated 
sense of frustration and an inferiority 
complex that creates anxiety. These 
cannot be disposed of at a blow. 

The experts in Marl all quickly 
ugreed thnt the qualifications of ihe 
course teachers had to be improved 
(usually they arc unemployed teachers) 
and teaching personnel changes limited. 

The argument still continues among 
people involved with illiteracy whether 
school-children learn to read and write 
despite nr because of their lessons. 

Everyone was agreed at Marl that too 
little consiite ration was given to those 
who in the early phases showed recog- 
nisable difficulties in picking up the 
techniques of reading and writing. 

It is well-known that eight percent of 
all pupils leave school without having 
passed (he filial exit miiun ion. 

Gertrud Kamper from the Auendemy 
of the Arts in Berlin demanded, in her 
lecture that inadequate development 
must be detected in primary school, 
“thill is before the appearance of diffi- 
culties Ihni slowly become fixed." 

This topic, that was unknown to 
many, should he taken up as an “obliga- 
tory subject" in icnchcr training. 


Many experts also criticised educa- 
tional regulations thnt stipulated thnt 
the rcuding and writing course should 
be completed in two school years. 

This would be a disadvantage to 
school -children who came from back- 
grounds where the written word is of 
little importance. 

Fresh emphasis wns given to the prej- 
udices thnt illiterates have to contend 
with. The conference called for efforts 
to do away with the image of these peo- 
ple as intimidated, poor creatures nnd 
emphasise their other special abilities. 

Attention wns drawn nl the confer- 
ence to n building contractor who built 
up a firm which employed 18, of a book 
delivery-man who worked from the co- 
lour of the book covers and or a driving 
licence holder who had learned the 
written examination completely by 
heart. All of these people were illiterate. 

Apart from providing opportunities 
li> learn further the social stigma of hot 
being able to rend must be tackled. 

I idiicutiomd representatives from 
North Rhine- Westphalia expressed 
their general interest in cooperating 
with various institutions combatting illi- 
teracy in the future. Thul wus new. 

i feinz Sirubl front Bavarian Radio pro- 
mised to broadens! four advertising spots 
on illiteracy prepared by North German 
Radio. 

Gerhard Vogel of North German Radio 
promised to develop new spots for 1 990, 
the Uncsco yeur for literacy. 

Uncsco official Bernhard Glass suggest- 
ed that this theme should be made a high 
point in the Frankfurt Book Fair. 

Reiner Schulz 

(Dcuisches AHgeilU'Incs SuniUiipshhui. 
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Forensic linguistics takes up 
where Miss Marple left off 


A gatha Christie's character, • Miss 
Marple, solved the trickiest crimes 
with a mixture of a knowledge of human 
nature nnd powers of deduction. 

Criminologists today would fail mis- 
erably using these qualities alone. The 
indispensibic tools of a criminologist 
now arc computers nnd highly sensitive 
medical, chemical nnd technical equip- 
ment. 

But still criminal investigators do not 
use all the scientific possibilities avail- 
able to identify the writers of anony- 
mous letters through textual examina- 
tion. according to Rnimund Drommcl, 
42, a Cologne language expert. 

He teaches nl the universities of Co- 
logne and Siegen nnd, since 1973, hns 
spent a lot of time working on textual 
examination anil what is known us fo- 
rensic linguistics. 

But unlike other disciplines forensic 
linguistics ekes out a miserable exist- 
ence in the crime technology world. 

Although hardly a day passes in 
which a department store does not get 
an anonymous threat or the owner of q 
company is not Mack-mailed, there is 
usually far too much delay in using nil 
available analytical methods. 

Some years ago a local police chief 
discovered to his cost that no-one is im- 
mune from anonymous uccusalions. 

Over several months, the Land interi- 
or ministry and the public prosecutor 


Words used by politi cian s ‘are 
aimed at domination’ 

T he Hanns Marlin Schleycr Foundn- standing for the elderly and symps 
tion took as its theme for its fourth for the helpless. 


-L tion took as its theme for its fourth 
"Young scientists and culture" congress 
in Essen "Where is our language going?" 

The individual attitudes of the young 
scientists and professors to this ques- 
tion were very different. Profesor Tho- 
mas Ellwein from Constance confirmed 
that the language of politics "was not 
aimed at cognition but at domination.” 

Professor Ellwein said that demands 
were constantly made of politicians, 
they were constantly in (he public eye 
and had to show leadership qualities. 

They had to "compete with their op- 
ponents and always appeal to the sense 
of togetherness and pay tribute to the 
entertainment value that politics now 
has to have.” 

Naturally this is very taxing. One 
docs not need to describe what is lac k- 
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ing, namely time to acquire independent 
information, for working out for oneself 
interrelations nnd for aenreful and criti- 
cal consideration of one's own position. 

The politician's working conditions 
also endungLT his originality. 

Ellwein said: "Those involved in lob- 
bying must make linguistic compro- 
mises .” 

One is then close to (lie large associ- 
ations in public life, one speaks the di- 
rect kingunge of farmers, one shows so- 
lidarity with the workers, emphasises 
the achievements of employees so us to 
show one’s own achievements in the 
right light und testifies to un under- 



standing for the elderly and sympathy 
for the helpless. 

Ellwein explained that since politi- 
cians were much listened to they contri- 
buted to the spread of jargon, if they 
themselves yielded to jargon, adding, 
"But jargon did not contribute to grea- 
ter exactness of expression." 

Jargon could just as easily serve to 
veil meaning as did language, presumed 
to be simple. And it could be dangerous, 
he said. 

The present government has experi- 
enced this in its moves to reform taxa- 
tion. The politicians, "like us all cannot 
recognise the truth and often not say 
what is right.” 

It is not surprising that mention was 
made at the congress of the media's 
ability as n word-smith. 

Gcnl Bucher, former d i rector-gene r- 
ul of Austrian Television, mentioned 
thnt through their reporting the medRr- 
gave mu only an impression of the ex- 
ternals of politics but more and<morc of 
ihe actors on the political scene. 

To this can be added that in the mind 
of the international public the political 
and cultural makeup of a country is in- 
creasingly determined by the quality of 
its media, particularly the film and tele- 
vision. 

No other institution of modern civili- 
sation has made such n lasting impres- 
sion on cultural history In the post-war 
era as television. 

Bucher pointed out that the right use 
or the muss media is a part of personal 
responsibility and the personal maturity 
of the individual. 

Bucher said: “People who are fed up 
with themselves arc certainly alsb fed 

Continued on page 11 




were inundated with anonymous letters 
abusing the police chief. 

Investigators managed to reduce the 
number of suspects to a few, but then 
progress stopped. 

Until they turned to Herr Drommcl. 
His name came up because lie had writ- 
ten an article for a specialist magazine. 

Drommcl got to work on examples ot 
the suspects* writing, pored over the 
meagre literature at the beginning of the 
1970s on modern linguistics nnd came 
upon a ease that was decisive in rehabi- 
litating the police chief and in establish- 
ing the identity of the letter writer. 

Another ease: in October 1952, Dick 
Hclnndcr, a theology professor at 
Strhngnhs in Sweden, was elected bish- 
op. But beforehand, many of the dioces- 
an electors received anonymous letters 
promoting the cause of Holandcr and 
criticising his opponent. 

Two language researchers were 
called in. They analysed the texts of the 
letters, comparing them for style, use of 
words, sentence construction and other 
criterin with documents written by Bish- 
op Helnndcr — and unmasked him ns 
the author. He was dismissed. 

Drommcl followed up similar "lin- 
guistic finger-prints," tracking down the 
anonymous author of the letters against 
the German police chief. It was one of 
his nun officials. 

As a police officer the official had got 
accustomed to using certain expressions 
in speech nnd in his writing, which even- 
tually found their way into his private 
correspondence. 

Examination of the written word, 
which the police and the courts have 
used for some time, is not sufficient to 
protect (he innocent and find out the 
guilty, according to Raimund Drommel. 

The writer and author of a text are 
not necessarily the same person. The 
victim of a crime can be forced to write 
a letter, that would exonerate the crimi- 
nal. 

Only a systematic comparison of such 
a letter with other writings of the person 
concerned can show that this is what has 
happened. 

This occurred in the case of a young 
girl who wns kidnnpped near Cologne- 
Shortly before her violent death she 
wrote two letters, in which the two main 
suspects were exonerated — they me 
now on trial before the Bonn district 
court. 

Drommel discovered that the woman, 
was forced to write the letters. 

One of many factors that led -to this 
conclusion was that on examining 
600,000 words in her private corre- 
spondence one certain word did not ap- 
pear once. One of the present accused 
’ however, used this expression regularly. 
Drommel believes that it is impera-, 
live to make better use than has been 1 
done until now of language analysis in a 
time of personal computers. More and; 
more black-mail letters arc produced on 
computers. 

A slipped A on nn old typewriter no. 
longer reveals the identify of a wrong- 1 
doer, as it did in Miss Marple’s day. , , 

■ Ursula Dledenhoferi ' , 

(Kolncr Stadt-Aazelger, Cologne, 17 May 1988)' 
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Letters of Marx and Lenin 
bring the collectors in 


RheimscherMebkur 


MibIM 

T he ideas of Karl Marx (1818-1 883) 
and Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924) 
do not have much credit outside the So- 
viet Union. 

Despite glasnoxl, perestroika and the 
opening up of Mother Russia to the VVest, 
the theories propounded by Marx and 
Lenin, intellectual god-fathers of the So- 
viet Union, count for little in a political 
landscape through which the cold fronts of 
nutt-ct) use rvut ism are blowing. 

But to the surprise of the casual ob- 
server examples of their hand-written 
items fetch enormous prices at auto- 
graph auctions in the West. 

A four-page letter from Karl Marx to 
Mamins Allsop dated 1878 reached the 
diz/y heights of DM180,000 after hec- 
tic bidding at (lie the Marburg dealers 
Slnrgnrdi in March. 

Klaus Mecklenburg of Stargardt dry- 
ly said that a letter from Lenin to the 
German socialist Clara Zetkin fetched a 
similar record sum nl a Stargardt nuc- 
lion Inst year. 

Other auction houses can talk about 
quite different sums. An original manu- 
script by Albert Einstein (1879-1855) 
on his theory of reinlivily was secretly 
sold by Sotheby’s in New York fur be- 
tween a half and •» miNn-u marks 
-''“The bidding at Sotheby’s for a Franz 
Katka t 1883-1924) letter to his fiancee 
he bee Bauer went within a few seconds 
I rum $211.00(1 to $55(1,(1(111. 

The anonymous bidder on the tele- 
phone was, like the bidder for the Marx 
and Lenin letters, a private collector 
"front Europe. ” as Sotheby’s discreetly 
put it. 

Surprisingly the manuscript market is 
mainly dominated by private enthu- 
siasts. Manuscript auctioneers all say 
that speculators are rare in the trade. If 
one does emerge he quickly disappears. 

Ingo Nebchay from the Viennese art 
dealers of the same nome said: “Handl- 
ing autographs calls for rather a lot of 
experience.” 

His colleague from the Erasmus deal- 
ers in Basle amplified this by saying: 
"This sector is loo sophisticated for 
speculators." 

Continued from page 10 

up with television. Children who grow 
up hi ft 

a television profiladT aFtTpraBiem for 
their parents. 

Television is not responsible for the 
loneliness or the elderly; the young arc 
who let them down.” 

There has always been violence, con- 
tempt for nmnkind and stupidity, even 
without the media. What has not always 
been available is that every citizen con 
now become well informed and through 
a variety of methods. • 

People have never before known so 
much nbuui the activities of the govern- 
ment, about what is happening in the 
world, about the economy, technology, 
science and the arts as now. 

Bitcher said that it would be danger- 
ous for people If media democracy was 
exchanged for media domination 

(Hoiulchtblail, Dlisiteldorf, 3 1 May 1988 ) 


That is, indeed, true. The value of an 
original manuscript depends on many 
factors and it is sometimes difficult to 
assess these factors correctly. The price 
is fundamentally based on the following 
criteria: 

• The importance the manuscript has 
or had for science or history. 

• What position docs the piece of writ- 
ing have in the author's total works? 

• How many people arc interested in 
the manuscript? , 

• And finally, and this should not be 
underestimated, did the author write n 
lot or just a little? 

These questions cannot always he 
answered easily. In view of the vast mass 
of examples of the written word there 
arc only a few manuscripts that arc in- 
disputably of value. 

Einstein's theory of relativity manu- 
script is one of these. The contents of 
the' manuscript have fundamentally al- 
tered our Weltanschauung, our world 
view. His relativity theory was the most 
important discovery this genius of the 
20th century gave us. People are inter- 
ested in his writings all over the world, 
uiul there are not many examples of his 
handwriting available, obtainable on the 
open market. 

The same was true of the Marx ami 
Lenin letters. Both letters included im- 
portant ideas •— ideas that formed the 
world we now live in. 

Ihv oiu.ttii'ii i*. n- simple v.uli 

some autographs. Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe (1749-1832) was undoubtedly 
one of the most importuni artists in the 
West, hut examples of his writing can be 
obtained ui reasonable prices. Why is 
that? 

Goethe wrote a lot. He lived to a ripe 
old age and therefore wrote a lot more 
than others. 

Franz Kafka, for example, died young 
and destroyed many of his manuscripts. 
Nevertheless the price his letter to his 
fiancee fetched was surprising, for Kaf- 
ka’s letters are usually only of interest in 
the German-speaking world. 

Manuscript dealers are not very keen 
to talk about prices, particularly high 
prices. Alain Moirandont of the Eras- 
mus dealers in Basle Said: ‘We are a se- 
cretive trade." 

He has a horror of efforts to gel re- 
cord prices, common in art dealing. 


Dealers do not want a slate of affairs si- 
milar to that prevailing in the art busi- 
ness. 

Worldwide there arc between 30 to 
40 serious manuscript dealers. They try 
to keep prices “within moderate limits,*’ 
according to Klnus Mecklenburg. This 
is very much in the interests of the acad- 
emic world. 

If the manuscript market had become 
an arena for speculators, as has hap- 
pened in the art market, academic insti- 
tutions and many private people would 
not have been able to keep up. 

Nevertheless the price spiral could 
nut be arrested. This is partly due to 
technical and social developments in 
this century. 

Alain Moirandant said: “Writing by 
hand is becoming more and more rare. 
Scientists and writers work with a com- 
puter today. Who knows, perhaps in the 
next century *wc shall be dealing in orig- 
inal floppy discs." 

Then can be added that most people 
maintain direct contact with one an- 
other by telephone. 

Klnus Mecklenburg maintains that 
despite spiralling prices it is still possi- 
ble to acquire valuable manuscripts for 
sums equal to the cost of n car in the me- 
dium-range. But one has to know whut 
one is doing. Manuscript dealers make 
no recommendations. Mecklenburg 
said: "We can’t.” 

This is quite different to the fine arts 
world, where one can buy "blind" a van 
Gogh, a Manet or u Degas. This is u 
source of continuous surprise !»» auto- 
graph dealers. 

Original scores of music are among 
the most valued manuscripts because 
there is a worldwide interest in them. 

A music manuscript of Lohengrin by 
Richard Wagner (ISI3-US3) for 
Ii\I2»>.ouii a.j\ Ivfow us csiun.ti-.-d v;»- 
lue, but n score by 12-ionnllst Anton 
Webern (18S3-1945) climbed from 
DM7.5mnoDM22.nt)0. 

Alain Moirandant explained this by 
saying: "There are very few manuscripts 
by Webern openly available. Almost all 
his works are locked away in archives.” 

Should important works come on the 
market or be threatened with sale, it is 
not unusual for the author’s descend- 
ants to put up a fight for the work. 

Last year when the great-grand- 
daughter of Emile Zola wanted to sell 
the original manuscript of his famous 
defence of Alfred Dreyfus, J 'accuse, her 
father obtained a court order that the 
manuscript, dating from 1889, should 
remain in the possession of the family. 

Dealers are convinced that this 
manuscript would have reached a high 
price. Knowing this and knowing that 
the manuscript was of Considerable- 


Continued from page 8 

fair to assume that this was a message 
Jb^Agj&itjc* of 

. t£ams, said Krfimfery Were in- 

no may affected By this message. 

Nevertheless, the question remains: 
was a mistake made in the hectic atmos- 
phere? Did those in charge of rescue 
operations give up hope and, conse- 
quently, shift the emphasis from rescu- 
ing the survivors to recovering the dead 
much too early? ' 

The heads of the colliery and the 
Mining Office reject this thepry. 

Hejsse Premier Walter Wallmann also 
told {he- press bl i the Stolzenbach col- . 
fiery on 4' June that all possible action 
had been taken. The discussion of these j 
controversial a$ppcts should not diwit 1 ? 
attention from the commendable effort 
of the rescue teams. • 

The dark circles under their eyes, the* 
stubble and their pale faces give an idea 


A high note 

A uctions do not account for the 
sales of all alctters nnd other 
hand-writen Items, which makes it 
difficult to produce □ list of which au- 
thors or authoresses command Ihe 
highest prices. 

Dealers will not say a word about 
transactions that take place out or (he 
public gaze. Nevertheless it can be 
said thnt manuscripts from musicians 
and revolutionaries seem to be the 
best bets at the moment. For exam- 
ple: 

A letter from Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart to the Baroness Wnldsi alien 
dated 1783 fetched DM147.900. 

DM 1 12,200 was paid for a letter 
dated 1789 to Buissart from Maxim i- 
lien Robespierre. 

A letter from Frederic Clio pin to 
Snlnnge C’lcsinger (about his parting 
from George Sand) was sold for 
DMA 1.200. 

A John Lennon manuscript with 
drawings fetched DM33,660. 

The manuscript of the poem Jiraur* 
lied by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
from 1810 was sold for DM32,6411. 

A typescript with (land- written nn- 
noiiilions by Albert Einstein (on the 
paradoxes of space and lime) dating 
front 1 9 5U realised DM7.140. 

(Rhcini-chi-i Mcrtiir fliM-l uiul Well. 

Hiiim. 2o I l 


of the overpowering experiences they 
have gone through. 

The destruction caused by the explo- 
sion, the suffering of the miners' fami- 
lies, ihe tears of joy of the survivors, the 
exhaustion of the helpers, the pressure 
of the journalists and of public. Involve- 
ment in this tragedy. 

Those directly affected, would un- 
doubtedly have preferred greater- dis- 
cretion and loss hustle and bustle.- 
The rescue and recovery, work- conti- 
nues. The: men from tHe.,pescue squads, 
who have come to Borkenfram (ninlitg 
- towns throughout Germany) , k&p^pn 
searching in the hope of finding pbah|£ s 
i-qnje; more surv ivor. . *.k 

Again kad, again they parch .pwfer 
i he: car patk. slep inlo rhe gondola* ‘fujid 
i descend ifnp the murky depths. 
i.:- The|; wdrij hope, however; . nqjiJpng^r 
'JlWl ,-r n . klaiisBrtti y 
! ; (SiiddetilichdZcitung, Munich, 6 Jn«J -19^15) 


interest outside France. French Minis- 
ter for the Arts Francois Leotard look 
every precaution i«> ensure that the Zola 
manuscript slid nut leave France after 
aiu-vemnal auction sale 

But back to speculators, of which 
there arc very few in the manuscript bu- 
siness. 

How can a person, looking tor a valu- 
able investment, know what is worth- 
while and what trivial from a writer such 
as Theodor Fontane. for instance, who 
wrote many letters that were just like 
other letters written by members of Ber- 
lin's bourgeoisie in the last century? 

Ingo Nebehay does not think that 
there is a danger of art dealers, driven 
out of the art market because of the high 
level of prices, entering into the auto- 
graph business. 

Klaus Mecklenbujg recalls that only a 
couple of stamp collectors “have oveT 
the past few years tried to get into our 
business.” 

He is not worried. The business is too 
unpredictable. People outside the busi- 
ness could not enter it to skim off the 
cream within a short space of time. 

The professionals themselves watch 
with excitement how certain examples 
of handwriting gain or lose at auctions 
— particularly Jf manuscripts from spe- 
cific people gain in importance because 
of a current event. 

But that is no guarantee of a high 
price. At the beginning of March n 
manuscript from the French physicist 
arid Nobel Prize 7 winrier Henri Becqutr- 
el (1852-1908)' catnfi under Ihe hammer 
at Stargardt's In Marburg. After Tch- 
ernobyl'ai least his name has become 
Warld i farnaus. 

' But" the manuscript was knocked 
down for only DM550. Probably a spec- 
ulator would have been deceived nnd 
been taken in. by a.elcvqr bluffer, hoping 
to 'sblf (nc riijkfibscript for on enormous 

mm - -■ • ‘ 
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Exhibition digs deep into 
the roots of Bavaria 
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STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 
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B avaria's history began ahour 1,500 
years ago during die period of the 
Migration of Peoples. Three hundred 
years' Inter, the first period of iliivnrian 
history came to a violent end. 

The Bavarian Duke Tassilo III, from 
the House or Agilolfingcr. who felt like a 
king and who was very self-willed, was 
deserted by his nobles and had in lxm to 
Charlemagne. 

Tassilo abdicated in 7HH Al) and spent 
the rest of liis life with his wife and child- 
ren in a mi mastery. Instead of the death 
sentence he was pardoned and given a 
slow “death in a monastery.'' 

The Lmul Salzburg and Bavaria have 
jointly put on an exhibition. “Die Najti- 
waren. Von Scverin bis Tassilo 488-788,” 
dealing with these dark 30(1 years when 
the population in Bavaria and eastern 
Austria made up a unified urea of settle- 
ment. 

TJie exhibition will be shown in Austria 
at Malt see and in Bavaria in Rosenheim 
up to * November. 

The "Baiern.“ or Bavarians, were 
regarded as n mysterious people not only 
outside the frontiers of Bavaria. Suddenly 
from nowhere the “Bajuwaren” stormed 
upon hivtory'.sstage. 

In Jordancs' history of the Goths, Qe 
( ietarmn Online ct Rebus Ch'stis, they are 
named in passing 55 I times. They lived to 
the East of the Sucvi. that is to the east of 
the Lech, that formed the frontier 
hetween the Alemmani or Swabians. 

Where did the Barbui or Baiofvjarjj 
(and other spellings that have been 
handed down depending on the ear of the 
writer in the Early Middle Ages sources) 
come from? 

The “men from the land of Bain” early 
caught the imagination of the academics. 

They were linked to the Celtic “Boj- 
ern." Others maintained “the foundlings 
of the Migration of Peoples" came from 
Baiaheim, the translation of the Latinised 
Bniohacmum (Bohemia), and some that 
they were Marcomanni who immigrated 
into the Bavarians' lands. All these ingeni- 
ous theories got nowhere. 

The “Bajuwaren*' exhibition, animated 
by Austria and four years in preparation, 
is a summing up for a wide public of the 
excavations in both countries. 

The idea that the Bajuwaren immigdted 
as a tribe into the Bavarian lands has 
finally' been dismissed into the fond of 
legend. 

The Bnjuwnren people originated from 
the lands between the Danube, Salzach, 
Lech and linns. They merged with .var- 
ious other tribes, mostly Germanic in 
origin, with Celts, Romans, Slavs. Avurs 
and Huns with their typical, intentionally 
deformed "tun icu luted skulls." They were 
a lively mid ribald mixture. 

The fathers of these vigorous, earthy 
"foundlings" have gradually been dis- 
covered. The organisers of the exhibition 
suggest the image of the “Vikings of the 
South" fur them. 

I his is shown for the must |uirt in the 
Mat I see part or the exhibition. Mutts ceis 
>i small, idyllic village between two lakes 
in the delightful holiday area of Salzburg's 
Yura Iperi land. 

We must go back to the end of Roman 


rule in the search for the origins of the 
Bajuwaren. 

The Roman Empire, suffering from 
exhaust ion, used more and more hired 
allies and Germanic mercenaries in the 
frontier forts for defence against the 
inroads of the Alcnummi and other Ger- 
manic tribes. 

When the Germanic commander 
Odemcer replaced the Emperor Romulus 
Augustulus in 476, pushing the Western 
Roman Empire to its end, there was a halt 
to the pay for the Germanic auxiliaries. 

The frontier defence system fell apart. 
In the province of Kaolin II, that extended 
to the I .cell, the Alemmani pushed for- 
ward. 

St .Severinus, bishop and senior Roman 
dignitary, hail Roman civilians and the 
ronianised Celts evacuated to the neigh- 
bouring province of Regnuin Noricum 
ami into the interior of the Empire. 

But the floodgates soon opened up 
there too. Odoacer arranged for the evac- 
uation of Regniim Noricum in <188. 

Still not all Romans adhered to the slo- 
gan. “Back to the Empire.” Placcnnmes, 
particularly at the lakes close to the 
mountains, confirm that many southern 
foreigners remained in the country. 

Austrian archaeologists have 
recovered from a burial ground in Grodig 
finds that con f inn this. 

In the regions to which these peoples 
retreated there existed for centuries later 


■mu 
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Bajuwaren warrior (left) and girl dressed in costume with Jewellery, 7th C 
AD. Modern Illustration. . . 


regarded by Bishop Arbco of Freising ns 
impregnable in 770. 

These Gcrmani were numerically not 
very great hiu they were a group that set 
the tone nnd their name was extended to 
include nil the people. 

Around them gathered the Romans left 
behind and the descendants of the Huns, 
the immigrant Alemmani, Ostogoths, 
Lnngohardi and Thuringinns. 

The proportions of the tribes arc not 
yet known in detail, but (lie neighbouring 
Alemanni exercised a great influence, 
shown in the language, pluccnamcs and 
the material legacy they left behind. 

Anthropologically they arc too diverse. 
The Bajuwaren had wider and more squat 
skulls, ami “typically inherent unomolies" 
such as development faults in the spinal 
column and deformed shin.s nnd fibulae. 


self-contained Roman settlements which The mercenaries from the Danube 

Hhmnn -fOTH wim nvwthNiwn Kv Hu. Omnonih 


imparted Rbmnn cultfttt tothe OertWiftib ^ 

Antong the troops in the Danube forts 
between Neuburg and Passau mercena- 
ries of u Germanic tribe were .stationed. 
This tribe originally came from the lower 
and middle Elbe and had settled in south- 
east Bohemia before settling down on the 
Danube frontier with Roman approval — 
opposite the forts in which men closely 
related to them were serving as mercena- 
ries. 

Archaeologists do riot know their 
name, that is true, but the tribe and the 
path of its migration cun be recognised 
beyond all doubt on its characteristic ear- 
thenware. 

The "Men from Bohemia" (identified 
as the archaeological cultural group 
Friedcnhain-Prcstovice) obviously 
remained in the country and then, off 
their own bat, they began to rule locally. 

Their centre was the legionary fort of 
Regensburg with its massive ashlar walls. 


' fartw "wrr» overthrown by the Oatbgolh 
King Theodoric the Great, He had suc- 
ceeded Odoacer in Italy and built up a 
powerful empire as a counterweight to 
Franconian power. 

Theodoric claimed the former Roman 
provinces south of the Danube and under 
his rule (up to 537) there was peace in the 
land of the Bajuwaren after this period of 
unrest. 

The fusion of the various ethnic groups 
promoted the formation of the Bajuwaren 
people. 

The Avars, who were horsemen, were 
the neighbours of the Bajuwaren in the 
second half of the 6th century. They were 
feared because of their new, superior 
weaponry, their far-reaching bows, their 
assault lances, their armour nnd saddles 
with stirrups. 

The many golden objects found in the 
burial grounds of their leaders are evid- 
ence of the immense amounts of tribute 


Illustrations circa 818 AD. Left, harvesting corn with sickel; right, hunt with 



falcon. 


. (Photoyc Catalogue) 


received from Byzantium. The Slavs set- 
tled in eastern Bavaria and the Carlhini- 
ans in Carthinia in their wake. The Slavs 
were only integrated into the Bajuwnron 
people Inter. 

The Lnngobnrdi, allied to the Avais, 
made room for the Avars in Lower Ms- 
trio and in 568 moved to Italy. 

The Bajuwaren (and the Alemanni) 
took over the Langohardl custom of plac- 
ing in the graves of the Christian dead a 
cross Of gold-foil. 

The Bavarians not only were allied to 
the “I ong-henrds" by marrying into the 
ruling houses but also joined with them in 
opposition to the empire of the Franks. 

The first known Bavarian duke, Gari- 
hnld I. placed in power by the Franks, vm 
mentioned in 555. He was married to a 
Lungobardi princess. 

Garibald, the first member of the house 
of Agilolfingcr on the Bavarian throne 
(whether he was himselt a Frank is not 
known), had striven for far-reaching inde- 
pendence as a vassel of the Merovingian 
kings. 

This striving for independence ulti- 
mately proved the undoing of Tassilo III, 
the last Bavarian duke from the Alemma- 
ni branch of the Agilolfingcr house. • 

A collection of jewels, belonging to the 
Langobardi Queen Theodelinde from the 
Agilolfinger line, can be seen at the Mall- 
see museum. They are part of the cathe- 
dral treasures at Monza. 

A good copy of the Tassilo Cup is on 
display at the Mattsee museum in a room 
done out in black with Gregorian chant in 
the background. : 

This marvellous example oftheart'of 
"Bavarian" goldsmiths was supposedly 
made in Salzburg and was presented by 
Tassilo III to the Benedictine monastery 
at Kremsmiinsler in 777, where .the orig- 
inal is still. 

A second copy of the Tassilo Cup can 
be seen in the Rosenheim sect 16 n of the 
exhibition with, other, .mainly original, 
liturgical objects of the time, including the 
splendid Rupertus Cross from Bischof*. 
shofen in Pongau. . ■* 

Heathen Armulets and Christian sym- 
bols from graves can be seen. There in# 
models of church buildings (from the late 
7th century onwards) and monasteries; 

In nn ;air-conditioned room valuable 
codices and illuminated books are on dis* 
ploy,. They come from Bavarian monas- 
teries. Some of them, such as the Codex 
Millenaries from Kremsmiinster, 3 rc 
probably to be seen for the last time in an 
exhibition. . . . j\ -i 

.. Finally the exhibitions deal i with tl» c 
settlements. There are on display the dl* 
coverics made. ,,ot the, excavations' jftt 
Kirchheimj near Munich, which have a 
significance far beyond the region. ■ / , 

. , •• . . ; . Dieter Kapff 

. -i . , (SiuiigBrierZpIlung, 4Junei$jW 
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■ MEDICINE 

New political pressure hardens front 
in battle against allergies 


About 20,000 substances can cause all- 
ergies. According to one estimate, 20 
per cent of the German population have 
an allergy. Treatment for some forms 
has improved. Hay fever can now be 
treated by medicines that don't cause 
drowsiness and the controversial corti- 
sone therapy has been superseded for 
most nsthma. In this article for Rhel- 
ntscher Merkur/Chrlsi nnd Well, Eck- 
liart Klaus Roloff writes that although 
every year an estimated 40 million 
working days arc lost because of aller- 
gies, there arc still too few allergy spe- 
cialists in the country. But things may 
be on the point of getting better. Roloff 
was at a meeting in Bonn where doctors 
and politicians talked about the prob- 
lems and he reveals a new political 
Initiative. 


A rc jclly-bcnr lollies a danger to health? 

The Bonn Ministry of Health thinks 
they are and is thinking nhout banning 
them, a conference on allergies has been 
told. 

Health officials say the dye tnrirnzinc 
(tartrate) is un allergen which can cause 
itching, hives, swellings, nausea, diarrhoea, 
migranc, conjunctivitis and arthralgia. 
Sweets can contain ns much ns 80 milli- 
grams per 100 grams. 

This sounds dangerous. Yet it is not aty- 
pical for a food product. For example, 
milk and milk products contain just ns 
many allergens. Manufacturers of sweets 
therefore say (hat if their products are 
unacceptable, then milk should also be 
unacceptable. 

They also point out that there is lack of 
conclusive proof about allergic reactions 
and thru the number of allergic reactions Ls 
negligible. 

The Bonn Minister of Health. Rita 


Sussmuth, avoided saying what her 
opinion about the jelly bears was when 
she spoke at the opening of the confer- 
ence, although it would have gone down 
well. 

She was addressing people who suffer 
from allergies, n group that is extremely 
sensitive to the many substances, often 
unidentifiable, which arc all around in 
the environment. -And she said that it 
was all the better if the lawmakers 
managed to help by eliminating them 
from food sources*— even if these sub- 
stances have ninny other sources. 

Frau Sii.ssniutit thought it more 
important to talk about the major broad 
problems of the issue rather titan men- 
tion the jelly bears. She emphasised the 
need for more research. 

Research Minister Heinz Kicscnhu- 
ber offered sonic crumbs of comfort 
when he spoke. He said that although 
nobody could promise u solution, 14 
million marks had been allocated for 
research into allergens over the next 
three years. 

lltn Wurfcl, an FDP politician, told 
the meeting that four parliamentary 
parties are to call tin the government to 
produce by November a report for Parl- 
iament as a basis of action on allergies 
and asthmatic complaints. 

Behind this call is tin initiative under 
which eight members of parliament — 
two from each pnrly — are acting as the 
parliamentary arm of the National 


Asthma and Allergy l/nion to give the 
union some political bite. 

The union was founded in 1897 on the 
north German island of Heligoland, it is 
the oldest health self-help organisation in 
the count ryi It has 10,000 members. 

Among other things, memhers receive 
medical advice which is supported by a 
national pollen information service and a 
quarterly magazine called the Allergiker. 

The number of members docs not ref- 
lect the millions of people who actually 
suffer from allergies. According to one 
poll. 20 per cent of Germans have an aller- 
gy and a further 1 5 percent arc borderline 
cases. 

Once allergies appear they tciui to 
become a partner for life. As a rule aller- 
gies arc difficult to diagnose. Even after 
intensive research findings can be incon- 
clusive. Treatment is difficult. 

Just about any substance in the environ- 
ment can set off an allergy. There are nn 
estimated 20.0011 substances which cause 
allergies. People react to apples, onions, 
angora wool, toothpaste, the acacia tree, 
cosmetics, cement, bee stings and even 
budgerigars. 

There is nu dear evidence one way ui 
the other whether or not allergies arc on 
the increase. Certainly there arc more 
kinds of allergies now. Synthetic .sub- 
stances, eating fashions, contact with ani- 
mals and exposure to new air condition- 
ers. have all caused many unwanted reac- 
tions. 


A pollen count of 20 per cubic metre is 
enough to cause reactions. A single rye 
plant produces over four million of them. 

Allergist Gerhard Schultzc-Werningli- 
aus said medicine has made some progress 
treuting hay fever. With the help of terfen- 
adine and a&temizol, antihistamines help 
treatment but without causing the drowsi- 
ness typical of the older forms of anti-his- 
tamines. 

Schultze-Wcrninghaus said .scientists 
have developed nn inhalahlc substance 
which lias replaced the controversial corti- 
sone therapy. Inhaling enables a more loc- 
alised treatment and causes only minor 
side effects. 

A clinic in Heidelberg has had some 
success in treating luiy fever with acupunc- 
ture. 'Ihe treatment starts at least six weeks 
before blossom lime. The psychosomatic 
aspect of treatment is still being ignored, 
although it has helped many patients with 
difficult clinical syndromes. 

The political attitude towards the topic 
is something of a dark chapter. A mass ill- 
ness which costs the state billions in medi- 
cal expenses and sick benefit and causes 
40 million lost working days each year 
makes the makes it incomprehensible why 
more money Tor research is not tele used. 

To make matters worse. Germany lias 
too few allergists. I he title is u supplemen- 
tary qualification which is obtained alter a 
hard year's extra medical study, ihe pm- 
tcssioii exists nowhere as an interdiscipli- 
nary mm . 



Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glahce tables In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity.'sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
• of thunderstorms. ■> * 



Basic facts and figures for every country in (he world form a preface to the 
itihies. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, Indispensable for daily use in 
; . commerce, industry und the travel trade. 


Four volumes arc available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.81); 
Asia/ Austral la, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

' Africa, 130 pp . DM 24.8(1; ' 

1 'EurOpe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24‘80 
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. YhUlUKvilk ICALUlV.ll h.i» .diowu lluil 

cases of bronchial asthma, often allergy 
based, arc on the increase everywhere. 
New Guinea tnok on western life style and 
now lias a western asthma count 

Even switching from a hammock to u 
mattress, commonly seen as a sign of prog- 
ress. can cause reactions. Mattresses, bed- 
spreads, pillows, carpets and upholstered 
furniture have many mites w hich are invis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

They arc a natural phenomenon. 
Uncleanlincss is not the cause and they do 
not pass on disease. 

The webs of these arachnids are the 
problem. They decoy into fine particles 
which combine with house dust and are 
inhaled — causing the sixth most common 
form of allergy, house-dust-based allergy. 

The eyes water, the nose runs, and the 
victim coughs. In severe cases, asthma is a 
result. If the doctor diagnoses a dust aller- 
gy and mite asthma, then it’s worth having 
a test to detect any effects from domestic 
dirt or substances in domestic cleaning 
agents. 

The mites are hard to combat. Even 
intensive vacuum cleaning cannot get' rfd 
of them. They hove suction pads on their 
feet enable them to cling to tettiles. 

Vacuum cleaners can be effective in 
other cases ns long as the air is filtered. A 
filter's network has on electrostatic charge 
which retains dust and skin particle*, bac- 
teria and pollen. ■ 

This memjs ihete are fewer allergenic 
substances itylhc air/ With so much atten- 
tion to mife$ it was not surprising that the 
conference resembled a trade fair for vac- 
uum cleaners and bedjiitori, ■ ■ * s ;*> ■ 
Even If mould allergy is die most com- 
mon allergic complaint, ■ tho best known 
one is doubtlessly hay fever. About thnje r 
millipn Germans ^Suffer . from Ullergloi 
including! those ;of; the mucoitf pneq$rahft . 
caused 'by tho' poUen i ^f- trees, flowers; j 
bushes and grass. . . V • :• . 1 • ftfi > ' 


Liiitci&it) mhcruaiKC olulcs mean that 
no clinic would share their resources with 
new departments. Without more interdis- 
ciplinary cooperation, allergy research will 
not improve on the moderate success ol 
recent years. Research will have to 
become more receptive to alternative 
methods. 

Haitspcicr Grigoleit, representative of 
two medical insurance schemes, told the 
meeting that traditional medicine should 
he less dogmatic in its attitudes to new 
tncdicnl trends. 

He said the traditional ways of treating 
difficult allergies such as neurodermitis 
were a “well-worn path into a cul-de-sac.” 

But many patients are angered by the 
altitudes of these self-same medical insur- 





once schemes: on the one hand the . the 
insurance companies hate paying oui for 
unsuccessful (traditional) forms of treat- 
ment. Ort the ether* they won't pay for the >, 
often successful 'treatment by homoeo- 
paths and other alternative types of medi- 


cine. ■ 


• The qualifications of many referee con- 
sultants (who make independent assess- 
ments of ft patient's health for purposes of 
deciding on expensive or long-term treat- 
mbnt or whether invalidity pensions 
should be paid) 1 are also under attack, 
especially whrife in questions of occupn-- 
tional diseases wh^rd allergic cutises have 
traditionally played a role. 1 1 : 

- However often rind conclusive the wish 
forcharigi Is! stated,' the matter will no 
doubt beTalsed yet again at the next aller- 
gy conference, '■ ’ ' *' " : ‘ 

; . . i ■ Eckart K tails Roloff 

(RtitiJi)Lcher Merknr/Chriit tiki*) W*lf p 
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FRONTIERS 


Jostling queues at Jesus’ 
wardrobe on skid row 



J e.xus is alive and well in the Hamburg 
red-light district of Si Pauli, .11 'Joi- 
st ras.se J 1 to be precise, just off the 
Kcnpcrbulin. 

Flis .shop is there for all to see. lit dp 
brightly with n neon sign proclaiming: 
“Jesus in St Pauli." The sign looks just 
like 1 ' another across the rood which 
belongs to a cinema showing sex films: a 
large, rectangular box with black char- 
acters against the lii-up orange back- 
ground. 

True, the hours of business arc not 
the same as the cinema; nor of Ynylu, 
the Turkish quick-food joint next door; 
nor of Trumpcicn Sophie or of Turn 
Tam. But the customers come, ail the 
same. 

Just before 3 pm: about 25 women 
jostle each other outside the door: 
young pregnant women and old tooth- 
less women: older pregnant women ami 
younger toothless women. They com- 
plain loudly in Turkish. German. Polish 
or Yugoslavian. 

At three o’clock, the house at Tsil- 
strassc II opens its wardrobe — Tues- 
days arc for men and Thursdays fur 
women. These are the days when the St 
Pauli Salvation Army hands out free 
clothing. 

Ulrike is in a room nn the first flour 
with eight young people. She is a trained 
nurse who joined the Sulvution Army 
five years ago. She knows what is going 
on down below in front of the door. She 
offers a short prayer: “God. when I see 
the women pushing and shoving, it 
makes me aggressive. Please give me a 
massive helping of relaxation to keep 
me cool.” 

Anja. who is a nursing aide truined 10 
look after old people and who began in 
Talstrassc just four months ago. takes a 
more practical line: “Lord, please let the 
women have a little more calmness so 
they don't tear the clothes to tatters." 

They are not the only ones there 
jj^cn the distribution takes place: there 


young men doing their alternative Ln 
military service, there are theology stu- 
dents and other assorted assistants. 
Only about half arc members of the Sal- 
vution Army. 

A Yugoslav Indy, about 40, wins die 
battle at (lie door. Protest shrieks from 
the others follow her as she fights 
through the door, takes a slip marked 
Number 1 and hurries up the wooden 
stairs, her footsteps echoeing through 
the staircase. . . 

At the top of the stairs, she shakes 
Anju’s hand and tells her what sort of 
clothes she wants. 

The other women are now sitting in 
the communal mom with their slips of 
paper. They look at their empty plastic 
bags nr think out loud about whether 
the kitchen will he serving pea soup or 
lentil soup. 

Meanwhile, the Yugoslav Indy with 
the Number 1 slip shows the stuff the 
holes in her dress and says: “I want two 
skirts, a pullover, shoes and a coal." 

Ulrike explains dial no one gets more 
dum four pieces of clothing. “Okay, 
good,” says ihe woman. “Just a skirt, 
then." 

Ulrike calls out die next number. A 
dark-blonde about 30 stamps impa- 
tiently and demands clothing. Ulrike 
explains that, according to the file, she 
has already received five pullovers, five 
pairs of shoes, four pairs of trousers and 
four coats in the past three months. 

“You were here last week” says 
Ulrike. "YmTII have to u.iii aiii>du-( 
three weeks.” She explained to me: 
"Many take the clothes down to the fish 
market ui sell for money to buy 
schnapps.” s 

It is not abnormal for people to need 
new clothing every four weeks. Wear 
and tear Is heavy. Claus, for 14 months 
a civilian helper ut the centre, says: 
“Most of the people cannot wash either 
themselves or their clothes. When their 
clothes are unusable, they throw them in 
the rubbish." 

Now the waiting room has become 
quieter. A few women move about out 
in the corridor as a Turkish girl hops in 
between them on one leg. At a table next 
to the door, an older woman explains 


why her eyes arc red and swollen: “The 
cold uir outside does it.” You can smell 
(he schnapps a mile away. 

Anja calls Number 22 in to the cloth- 
ing room. She helps the woman find a 
pullover the right size and colour. The 
woman wunls to know whether red or 
pink suit her best. 

'The shoes arc a simpler proposition. 
The woman, heavily overweight, sees a 
pair of high-heeled pumps and knows 
straight away Lhcy arc the right ones. 
She puts them on and says they only fit 
because two toes arc missing on each 
foot. 

“Frostbite." she says and elaborates. 
“When I was i 5, f couldn’t stand it any 
longer with my slep-mothcr. 1 got out. 
On the way, I went ntslccp in.thc snow." 

'The selection in the wardrobe is big. 
Church communities make regular 
deliveries of old clothing andTnany peo- 
ple bring their own unwanted clothes 
themselves. 

. Claus: “We urc almost up with fash- 
ion. It makes working here fun. Our 
dowii-und-oiils arc .snuz/ily dressed.” 

But there arc still frustrations, lie 
says the reasons for the deprivation 
remain. People have new clothes, but 
most iiave neither home nor work. 

Dugmar, a social worker aged 28, has 
been with the Salvation Army for two 
and a half years. In that lime, she has 
conic to accept that only a few of the 
people she deals with manage to slop 
drinking and organise their lives along 
better lines. 

" These days I find the relapse cases 
not as tragic as I once did. It's a part of 
life." But she docs gel satisfaction from 
her work: “I believe vve are fulfilling 
Jesus* wishes. We don’t just talk about 
problems, we also do a lot." 

The little Turkish girl has got tired of 
hopping about. Now she stops, holds 
lie 1 nose, am! funks in fii*ciiiu(ii>ii at an 
old woman who is wearing a shawl and 
headscarf and a short coat — but not 
much else. She stinks. 

Anja hands her across a dress. Then 
she says goodbye as the last two women 
leave. 

Now the communal room is being 
prepared for use ns coffee-room for the 
homeless. The work is accompanied by 
singing. 

But Anje folds pullovers and looks out 
the window. Across the road, the sex cine- 
ma sign is blinking into life: Films on the 
Big Screen incl Sex Book only 6 marks. 

Katrin Duseman 

(Deutsche* Allgemdnes Sonntagsblau, 
Hamburg. 5 June 1988) 


A piece of Germany will be opened to 
the public next year — in Japan. 
The Konigreich Gliick (Kingdom of 
Happiness) nn Hokkaido will welcome 
people through the main gate which is 
aid to he an exact replica of the former 
gate at Heidelberg Castle. 

In front of it, sentries dressed in Ger- 
man uniforms from Ihe Middle Ages 
will greet everyone with a “Gutcn Tag". 

The organisers say earnestly that no 
Japanese wil be spoken in an effort to 
crcutc the atmosphere of a foreign land. 

The (own hall is to be a replica of the 
Hniuiu Knl halts, near Frankfurt; the 
staff nt the bunk, the post office and the 
police Marion are to wear German 
uniforms. 

U is all (lie idea of building contractor 
Alsuo Nislii. In November, he travelled 
through Germany for two weeks to see 
for himself all about the Brothers 
Grimm, llic Bremen tow n musicians and 
Ihe Pied Piper of Humclin. ■ 

The May Queen festival is planned (o 
he celebrated with local farmers grow- 
ing Muikonigin potatoes which, ji is 


Rising sun over 
Hokkaido’s 
Heidelberg castle 

hoped, will he sold in the market place 
of the kingdom by sellers in German 
costume. 

Visitors will be allowed to milk cows, 
although they will have to use plastic 
gloves “for reasons of hygiene," 

There will he a Happiness Church 
where people will he ablc to get married 
or celebrate birthdays, anil ut Christ- 
mas. the sounds of Silent Night will he 
played from a tupe recorder. 

ln the wine cellar, Jngcrschnitzct 
(pork chop) will be served and, at a 
souvenir shop, tourists will be able to 
buy Original-Bicrkriigc (old-stylo beer 
mugs) and cuckoo clocks “so that peo- 
ple cun imagine themselves standing in a 
German forest." 


The ladies will be able to buy a Dirndl 
(south German country dress) before they 
cal sauerkraut in the Bicrhalic and drink 
beer (Gliicksbier). The brochure promises 
that all this will be “wirklich luslig” (every- 
body will have a great Old time).* 

Many Japanese naturally, think of 
Neuschwansiein castle in Bavaria nnd the 
Hofhriiuhnus in Munich when ‘they think 
of Germany and not at all with an age 
when German men of letters and scientists 
arc honoured in Japan. 

A leisure park in Tokyo styled on Dis- 
neyland lines has proved to be a commer- 
cial success, and the organisers of the 
Kingdom of Happiness hope that every- 
thing from Snow White to the Big Bad 
Wolf and much in between will attract the 
Japanese in droves and enable them to 
have the feeling for a day of “being Ger- 
man”. The brochure says that today’s cus- 
tomer puts great store on the genuine. 
That is why every effort Is to be made to 
convince tourists that everything is built 
precisely according to the German origin- 

^ 1 !.• Helmut h Rather 

(SUdiieutscheZuilung, Munich, 6 June 1988) 


Park-building j 
escorts for j 
women drivers 

R ows of parked cars, dull neon ' 
lights, long shadows, concrete pil- 
lars: it is dark and the only sound is the 
clip-clop of a pair of women's high- 
heeled shoes on the concrete floor, h h 
an underground car park — and not 
only women are afraid of them, even 
during daytime when they arc no 
brighter than at night. 

Now a project has been introduced 
in Mainz aimed nt alleviating this fear. 
Women need only press a button and 
they are met by a uniformed attendant 
with a transceiver who escorts iJicm 
from their park place back to daylight 
or from the entrance to their car. The 
attendants arc students. 

Psychology student Christoph van 
Eding is one of 15 who has volun- 
teered for the service. He says the ui m 
is to help women defeat the fear. 

One of those to use the service, ' 
which began at the beginning of May, it 
Nicolctte Obermcier, a student. She 
welcomes the service but says that she 
needs it at night, not so much during 
the day when “it is not so bad in the 
garage." 

But she points out (hat the escorts 
are only available between 10 am and 
7 pm. The cor park management, how- 
ever. plans to increase the hours n( 
attendance until the theatre and cine- 
mas conic out. 

Users pay a mark, but that nothing 
like covers the cost, which amounts tu 
j total • >f fi.nfll) mark* a month. This'i 
paid by the city. Cost is one reason why 
a place like Frankfurt, which has .1 
similar large number of parking build- 
ings. is not doing the same thing. 

The attendants sometimes carry the 
women's shopping bags. The park 
building manager soys: “We’re not try- 
ing to make ourselves look like heroes 
with revolvers, but more like a version 
of the English bobby." . 

. AP 

(Frankfurter Ncuc Prcssc, 10 May 1 9?*) 


John Wayne’s 
Colt jams 


W hen John Wayne was in action. 

there was never any doubtf i/one 
nnd unchallenged, he rode through the 
desert, shot his way into the, saloon and 
rescued the damsel in distress from the 
arms of the bandit. The only time the po»? 
er might have wilted a little was when hi 
had to pause for a button l oJre. sewn on. i 
It 1 lised to be all so simple. Not any 
more, apparently. Today’s John Waynes 
can certainly fry an egg and knows his way 
round the washing machine. But he has id j 
battle with on angry wife and rebellious j 
children — and he suffers from some sort ( 
of illness. . . , 1 


Peter Kleinimichel is one of eight whq 
runs n hotline for men in Frankfurt. 
says: “Often men ring us who have a whole;, 
life behind them — career, family, houspT 
car. Now, they ore suddenly retired, hoyf .. 
lime to reflect^ and they are unhappy.” fci 
Haydar Karaiepe, another member 
the advice team, says men at the peak 
their powers, between 40 and 45, 
ring. They are putting? all', their eqet 
Continued on page 15 ‘ 
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HORIZONS 


People to blame: dogs are 
getting more dangerous 


' Frankfurter 

NeuePresse 


C ave canem — Beware of the Dogl” is u 
warning which can be read on one of 
ihe houses of the ancient city of Pompeii. 

Almost 2,000 years after the city was 
buried beneath the lava of Vesuvius simi- 
lar words of warning about domestic dogs 
or watchdogs can be read the world over. 

On average, 80 people, including 30 
children, arc attacked or bitten by dogs 
every day in Germany. 

Dog’s teeth sink into postmen and 
-women roughly 3,050 limes a year, and 
almost 10,000 deer are killed every yenr 
by stray dogs. 

This lias resulted in various demands. 
One is that owners must obtain a training 
certificate or dog-handler licence; another 
is that dogs he registered ns dangerous 
weapons; nnd another is that it should 1kj 
compulsory to keep dogs on leads. 

Although the chairmnn of the German 
Child Protection Society, Walter Wilken, 
describes dogs as “faithful friends for 
children” lie also says “the bitter truth is 
tlmt children ure also terribly bitten by 
vicious clogs." 

Viennese dog psychologist Dr Brunner 
is convinced that “every dog can become a 
danger if it gets into the wrong hands or is 
overtired in the wrong direction." 

Whiit is ihe cause of ihe chance m ihe 
-TTTRrtnnship between man and his "lx:st 
friend”, which began 14,000 years ago? 

Last year. Professor Ciiin ter Nobis from 
Bonn confirmed that the domestic dog has 
existed so long by referring to the famous 
Kassel dog discovered as u burial gift in a 
Palaeolithic tomb. 

Do dogs bite more often or more readi- 
ly nowadays? is their relationship to 
human beings disturbed? 

In the case of a small number of our 
four-legged friends the answer is yes. 

But it’s human beings who are to blame, 
especially the black sheep among the large 
number of otherwise conscientious dog- 
breeders. 

They deliberately breed fierce and pug- 
nacious dogs, which are generally bought 
by people who want to channel their own 
aggressions with the help of this “status 
symbol". They want a “weapon” without a 
proper licence. 

Serious mistakes are also made on 
training grounds, where instead of being 
trained the dog's natural behaviour is 'des- 
troyed, 

I 

training arc 
ated inhibitory traits. 

In the hands of someone who is perhaps 
himself disturbed bull-tcrricrs and bull- 
dogs — often bred to resemble fighting 
dogs of yore — and even Rottweilers, mas- 
tiffs anp Alsatians can be turned into kill- 
ers. 

Confinement in' kennels, lack of contact 
between the dog-owifir aiid'hls dog, and, 
above all, the Inadequate clarification of 
Ihe position of the dog in theMarchy of 
his species arc further errors pedplfi-make 
find which often make dogs viqibifs^ 

Not enough care is taken toMak&ii 
clear to the dog that the owner jufcfftot the 
dog is the “leader of of the pack". 7 v ! . -;i 
"Dogs, become dangerous," say* DiSrit 
Feddcrsen-Peterseti from ihpliulihite fof 
Domestic Animal Zoology at thif Univers- 


ity of Kiel, “because their owners don't 
give them the proper hierarchical alloca- 
tion and have spoilt them.” 

There is a growing acceptance of the 
fact that more has to be done to improve 
understanding between the dog-owner 
and the dog. 

Special dog training centres designed 
to make the dog a partner instead of just 
giving it drill are already being set up. 

The first legal steps have also been tak- 
en. 

Although Gcrmnny hasn’t ycl got u 
dog arbitration court us in Los Angeles, 
which convenes once n month, has an 
animal trainer ns its chairman instead of a 
judge, nnd orders training programmes 
rather than fines, a court in Wiesbaden 
recently decided that the owner of nn 
Alsntiun had to either take his dog to a 
“dog school” or seek professional assist- 
ance to train the dog properly himself. 

One institution which sets out to help 
dog-owners deal with their pets nnd 
which stands out from the other dog 
training institutions is the German 
Academy for Dog Training in Heidel- 
berg. 

Its tnrget group are dog-owners who 
accept the fact that they don’t know 
enough about dogs and who want to esta- 
blish n belter basis for their relationship 
with the dog during its 1 0- to 1 5-year life. 

The programme offered in Heidelberg 
concentrates on behaviour research and 
analysis, die development of (raining 

IIKlItoils, £l\lll£ .nt-. K*. Ill '-.111111.11 • 

and via home 1 raining courses. 

Bcrnd Wolf and his wife, who began to 
set up the institute in 1985. are con- 
vinced thut there is a lack of scientifical- 
ly-backed information on how 10 train 
dogs. 

Ignorance, exaggerated domestication 
and misconceptions about what a dog is 
produce negative phenomena such as 
overcrowded animal homes, accidents, 
unjustified punishment of the animals 
and injuries to people. 

“Muzzles and leads,” says Bemd Wolf, 
“only combat the effects but not the seri- 
ous training errors, the real cause.” 

That’s why he wants to provide dog- 
lovers with more knowledge about how 
to deal with dogs and what effects the 
various training measures can have. 

One seminar in Heidelberg deals with 
the basics of training a dog. 

Many practical questions are raised. 
Can a dog be trained at any age? 

How important is dog's own rating of 
its positiop in the hierarchy? What, apart 
from the command of the trainer, can 

„ ^ a\$6 iri a cWfliTv/^y? ^^ ^ 
How can a dog "be trained to be abso- 
lutely obedient? 

Is it all possible to train a dog without 
punishment or force, just with praise and 
recognition, and what Implications docs 
this have for dogs and their owners? 

To begin with, the subject matter is 
only taught via home learning courses. 

Weekend seminars will begin next 
year, 

T THo first 'courses have been already; 
> been succes^fuilyheld. «' j,.'. 

•' Ai:>ih.e character Wagner^ys in. 
I Goethe's fausv. ■ Dtm 
i \ge(o£tn, wlrd tflbUt eta 1 Hsf 5 
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Fun with wolves . . . Dirk Neumann at work. 


(i'hulii; AP) 


Experiment aims at showing 
wolves can be trained 


D irk Neumann, director of the Wies- 
baden zoo and it rcseurclicr into 
animal behaviour, is experimenting to 
sec what young wolf-cubs learn from 
tame adult wolves. 

The five four-week-old wolf-cubs he 
has singled out for his experiment arc 
still unable in struggle through the 
ankle-deep grass in the zoo enclosure, 
hui nevertheless do all they enn to move 
like the fully-grown members of their 

species 

"It s remarkable how lively they 
become when they realise that their bot- 
tle’s on the way,” says Neumann. 

Apart from milk from the bottle the 
cubs, valued at roughly DM300 each, 
are fed on minced beef. 

ln a month’s time they will be 
“handed over” to the wolves Rock, 
Romulus and Moritz. 

The second phase of Neumann’s 
study of the bahaviour of wolves will 
then begin. 

He hopes that, as in nature, the ani- 


Contlnuad from page 14 
into their career and wonder why they 
can’t function in bed. 

“Many other callers are simply unsatis- 
fied with their lives and don’t know why.” 
Many suffered from the constant competi- 
tive situation at work, the rivalry between 
colleagues and even be tween friends. 

Whereas women competed against 
other women for men, the rivalry among 
men went further: it Involved womens 
career, sport, leisure, car*.. .. ... v 

The Frankfurl hotline is manned every 
Monday and Thursday. An average of six 
or eight ring each day. They are not soft- 
ies who are subjugated to women. They 
have no intention of turning callers into 
John-Wayne types going their, own way 
with an iron will, 

The idea is 10 gllow a mart to see facets 
;of his own. charadteri h&jfemi nlhc add his 
'masculine properties. '^J0lrvyi|cjhicij : t 

dpesnT taeanjbatit ihqiild leagjtyanjjo 
isay: yesterday Thtt rity&ife but 'totriorro# 
■ i wilniafce 



mal highesl-up in the hierarchy will 
adopt ami rcur the young euh.x. 

Neumann wants to observe how the 
cubs learn from their adoptive fathers, 
which themselves have close social con- 
tact with human beings. 

The head of the Wiesbaden /on 
picked pure descend arils of the Canadi- 
an wolf for his experiment. 

The results of research so far are very 
promising: during their “childhood” 
wolves develop much faster and com- 
prehend situation!, much bclicr than 
their domesticated cousings, rings. 

Research findings also indicate that 
wolves don't allow themselves be 
pushed around like dogs. 

Neumann says wolves only let them- 
selves be (rained “if they feel that it 
makes sense, for example, to get a piece 
of meat as a reward” 

This aspect is not so important in the 
case of the relationship between people 
and dogs. 

Neumann’s project is the continua- 
tion of a project he began in the Hanau 
"wolf school” he set up in 1983. 

Neumann, whose activities with 
wolves has gained nationwide publicity, 
hit the headlines in April 1986 when he 
was attacked and seriously injured in 
Ihe Hanau game park by b pack of nine 
wolves. 

Before he began his studies with the 
financial support of the Society for 
Domestic Animal Research the wolf 
was generally regarded as untralnable. 

The 39-year-old researcher, how- 
ever, claims that he has proof that it 
must have been possible to tame the 
wild predecessors of the dog roughly 
10,000 years ago. 

“With growing enthusiasm" he spends 
about 10 hours a day with his wolves 
and Is carefully getting everything ready 
for the encounter between the cubs and 
thei adult wolves, 

Neumann feels certain that the ani- 
mals will get along. His experience has 
shqwn him that wolves willingly rear 
yOung- cubs, even If they are hot their own. 

If, despite the optimism, Neumann's 
project falls, the cubs would have to be 
destroyed.. ' 

' There are plenty of other cubs in the 
zpo and no-one would ruir the risk of 
br^kinfup & pack by adding unfamiUar 
cub*. ■: f 1 'Aridpeoa KHsthndt ■ 

* ; r ’(L^WNachrichiGii; I 0 S 8 ) 
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